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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





Lectures on the English Poets. By W. 
Hazlitt. 8vo. pp. 331. London. 
1318. 


Tue contents of the volume before us 
form a series of lectures delivered, first 
at the Surry Institution, and subse- 
quently before an audience assembled at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern. Mr. 
Hazlitt is not unknown to the literary 
world, and our partial recollection of 
hid former productions, led us to take 
up the present work with considerable 
expectations of amusement. Nor have 
our hopes been disappointed. It con- 
tains a great number of ingenious and 
original remarks; and although there 
are some to which we cannot wholly as- 
sent, and others which we do not en- 
tiely comprehend, we cannot help ex- 
pressing our gratitude to the author for 
the entertainment and information he 
has afforded us. 

The introductory lecture is devoted 
to | pone observations on the subject, 
and commences with the following deti- 
nition :—-“* The best general notion 
which I can give of Poetry, 1s, that it is 
the natural impression of any object, a 
circumstance by its vividness, exciting 
an involuntary movement of imagination 
and passion, and producing by sy ‘mpathy 
@ certain modulation of the voice or 
sounds expressing it.*”? ‘The author, 
however, apprehending, as well he 
might, that this * best general notion”’ 
was none of the clearest, has endeavoured 
to elucidate and explain it, by a series 
of further definitions.—In she work it- 
self, they are dispersed over the few first 
pages, but we shall here collect them 
into one view, for the convenience of our 
teaders, Thus poetry is said to be 
* the language of the imagirations and 
the passions’ ‘6 the universal | lanwuace 
which the heart holds with nature and 
with itself’"—** the stuff of wiich our 


———W. 





* This definition of Poetry deserves to ap- 
Pear side by side with Sir R. Blackmore's 
best general notion” of wit— wit proceeds 
from a concurrence of regular and exalted fer- 
ments and an influence of auimal spirits, recti 
ed and refined to a degree Of purity "—See 
lackmore’s Essays. 
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; Our own Opinion, 


life is made."—It is hope,”’ it 1s 
‘* fear, ‘love, hatred, contempt, jea- 
lousy ; ‘vemsetee, admiration, wonder, pity, 
despair, and madness.” Then, again, it 
isa ** fine particle within us, that expands, 
rarifies, refines, raises our whole being.” 
It is ** second-hand folly and madness. 
It is ** a dream,” ‘* a fiction,’’ ** an 
imitation of nature.’’—It * represents 
forms chiefly as they suggest other 
forms, feelings as they “suggest forins or 
other feelings.” —It is « the description 
of ** the flowing, not the fixed’’—** the 
excess of the imagination beyond the 
actual | impression of any object or feel- 
ing.’—It is an * uneasy, exquisite 
seuse of beauty or power.”—lIt is the 
‘‘high-wronght enthusiasm of fancy 
and feeling.” It is ** au emanation of 
the moral and intellectual, as well as 
sensitive, parts of our nature.” *‘ Oaths 
and nicknames” are poetry.—Poetry is 
** the highest eloquence of passion ;”’ the 
perfect coincidence of the image and 
the words with the feeling we have ;"’ 
* the language of the fancy and will,” 


” 


it-‘* gives what a thing implies,’ and 


99 


‘‘ suggests what exists out of a thing. 
Itis ¢ , bart of the history of the human 


mind.” It is ¢* natural imagery or 
feeling combined with passion and 
fancy.’ It ** makes the odds of prose 


It is ** the music of lan- 
guage, answering to the music of the 
mind.’’ [tis ** romance ;"’ in short, it 
is a great many more things than we 
have either leisure or roomn to insert. 

‘© Many people,”’ observes our author, 
** suppose that poetry is something to be 
found only in books” Such, we are 
ashamed to achuowledge, had almost been 
But we have to thank 
for informing us that ** the 
t im fuct, when he first 


all even.’’ 


Mr. H. 


child is a poet 
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respect for himself or for any thing 
else.”’ 

After this comprehensive and enlight- 
ened view of poetry, the reader cannot 
be surprised to hear that the tules of 
Boccaccio, Robinson Crusoe, and Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, ‘** come as 
near to poetry as possible, withont abso- 
lutely being so,” p. 27.—or that “ the 
best pastoral in, the language is that 
prose-poem, Walton’s Complete An- 
gler.”” p. 194. 

All this is entirely new, and we bow 
to the superior sagacity and discern- 
ment of this extraordinary writer. But 
we shall venture with great humility to 
point out a few passages, to which we 
cannot assent without some hesitation. 
As when we are told, p. 19, thut 
‘* Macbeth is only tolerated in this 
country for the sake ef the masic ;’’ and 
p. 25, that “ every one who declaims 
warmly, or grows intent upon a subject, 
rises into a sort of blank werse.” On 
others, we must beg at present, to sus- 
pend our judgment, from the very im- 
perfect conception we have of their 
meaning. 

As when it is said, that the tragedy 
of Shakspeare ‘ abstracts . evil from 
itself by combining it with all the forms 
of imagination ;”” that ‘* the ‘pleasure 
derived from tragic poetry is not an 
anomaly of the imagination,” p. 13; 
and that the Greek statues “are not 
ohjects of religious faith to us,” p. 22. 
For these trivial heresies, howevér, Mr. 
H. has abundantly compensated by 
many remarks so strikingly just and 
correct, that they disarm all criticism, 
Thus, p. 8, he observes, that we com- 
pare a tall man toa tower, ** not that 
he is any thing like so large!" Again, 
p- Yo, “* we inay “ssuine, without much 


| plays at hide and seek, or repeats the Story | temerity, that poetry is more posti 
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| coutempt for poetry, 
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(a dead letter, and pot worth remem 


of Jack the Giant Killer: : the coun- 
tryman when he stops to look at the rain- 
bow and the city ; the apprentice whe ‘i 
he gazes at the Lord Mayor's Show.’ 
tte further assures us, that although 
“* histo ry is a grave study, poetry "‘s 
UTaver ; that ‘itis nota branch of au- 
thorship ;’’ that ‘* every thing else 1s 
ber- 
that ** he who has a 
cannpet have much 


ing; and lastiv, 
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than painting,’ We are told, _p.2 





that ** mad people sing ;”’ p. ‘ te 
'* all is not poetry that passes for such? 
p. 161, speaking of Dryden's plays, he 
tuforms us, that ‘* they are not so good 
us yn sage s, and p. 222, “that 
Swift was not a Frenchman. 

M. EE. takes a very early opportunity 
of Paslcoosia i contempt of common 
sense, a qualit ty to which he seems (not 
without reason) to have an invincible 
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autipathy. He maintains that it 1s] world of good; makes us drink deeper 


diametrically opposed to imagination, 
and denounces as frigid pedants al! 
those who are ** so absurd”’ as to sup- 
pose that poetry is reducible to the 
‘‘ standard of reason.”’ The foriner is 
conversant ouly, with what 1s dright 
or obscure, while the creations of the 
latter are merely ‘ drub-coloured.” 
Now that sense alone coustitutes poetry 
we are far from affirming, but we must 
be allowed to he a little sceptical when 
he hear it laid down that good sense 
aid good poetry are abso! utely i incom- 
patible. In a subsequent lecture on 
Pope, our author again makes very 
contemptuous mention of this same 
** sense. ’—** There was a cant,’’ says 
he, **in the time of Pope, about sense, 
as performing all sorts of wonders. It 
was a kind of watch-word, &c. as a 
proof of the exclusive attention which 
it occupied i their minds; it is remark- 
able, that in the Essay on Criticism, 
there are no less than haif a score suc- 
cessive couplets rhyming to the word 

ense,” p. 147.—The author i is not, per- 
hue, aware that the termiuation twit 
occurs in the same poem exactly the 
saine vumber of times. So that, by this 
rule, wit also was in equal estimation. 
We know vot whether Mr. H. would 
treat this endowment with more respect 
than the other; but, for ourselves, we 
cannot help thinking that they are both 
very comfortable qualities, and = that 
when wit and sense are united, they 
will vo far to make a good poet, or a 
good : any thing else. 

Before we “proceed to examine our 
author’s claims asa critic, we shall be- 
stow a few words on his style and lan- 
guage, and this we are the more inched 
todo because we know that many very 
respectable and well-disposed persous 
have been induced to revard them with 
peculiar adiniration, Mr. H.’s powers 
of expression are unlimited. The 
sublime, the affecting. the simple, the 
flowery, and the facetious, are all the 
mere play-things of his pen. He draws 
from inexhaustible funds and lavishes 
on his descriptions aud exuberance of 
imagery and diction, that might -well 
bankrupt the boldest genius, Would 
he paint our feelings at the sight of a 
fine tragedy £ He says that, ‘ the 
storm of passion lays bare and shews us 
the rich depths of the soul; the whole of 
our existence, the sum total of our pas- 
sion and pursuits, of that which we de- 
sire aud that which we dread, is brought 
before us by contrast; the action and 
re-action are equal; the keenness of im- 
mediate suffering only vives us a more 
intense aspiration after, and a more inti- 
mate participation with the antagonist 





of the cup of haman life; tugs at the 
heart-strings; loosens the pressure 
about them, &c. &e.” p. 12. To ex: 
mplify more neva ts the character 
we have given of his style, we 2% se- 
lect afew remarkable passages. The 
florid style,—as when he spe: aks of Col- 
lins’s Ode on the Poetic Character, — 
“A rich distilled perfume emanates 
from it, like the breath of genius; a 
golden cloud envelopes it; a honied 
pastec of poctic diction encrusts it, 
like the andied coat of the auricula.” 

2. The pathetic; as in the moving 
apostrophe to Mr. Walton, the author 


of the * Complete Angler,”—** While 
Tottenham Cross shall stand, and 


longer, thy work, 
“ man!” &e, &e. 
The sublime; as ** Fame is the 
wm which thestream of high thoughts, 
carried down to future ages, makes as 
it flows, deep, distant, murmuring ever- 
more like the waters of the mighty 
ocean!’ vil 
4. The simple or familar ; as, **Chat- 
terton was indeed badly off,” p. 25). 
‘¢ Instead of making a parcel of wry 
faces over the matter,”? p. 257. * ite 
did net baulk his faney,” p. 224. And 
74, we are assured that Spencer's 
Allegory ** won't bite us; aud that 
** the whole is as plain as a pikestaff.” 
5. The facetious; as, ** There can 
never be another Jacob’s dream since 
that time, the heavens have gone fur- 
ther off and grown astronomical. They 
have become averse to the imagination, 
nor will they return to us on_ the 
squares of the distances, or on Dr. 
Chalmer’s Discourses,” p. 19. In this 
last extract, we are ata loss whether 
most to admire the delicate vein of irouy 
that pervades it, or the profound know- 
ledge of the laws of attraction which it 
displays. We deem it unnecessary to 
produce any further examples. It 
must, by this time, be abundantly 
clear to our readers, that in extent of 
lnagination, in beauty, brilli mey, and 
strength of language, Mr. H. is second 
to none of his conterg@oraries. Nor are 
we aware that he has even a parallel, 
unless perhaps we except that nendinary 

ofoursisterisland, CharlesPhillips, Esq.* 


* Self-named “ the Irish Barrister.” It may 
be observed, that strong internal evidence 
would jead us to conjecture that these great 
men are not only contemporaries, but also 
fellow countrymen. The following are in- 
stances of a figure of speech usually beyond the 
Irish Channel. 

“© History treats of the cumbrous and un- 
weildy masses of things; the empty cases in 
which the affairs of the world are packed . -p.2.” 

p. 132. By a pleasant anachronism, man- 
kind is introduced watching with anxiety the 
conduct of their first parents in Paradise, 


happy aud amiable 








But, to leave this ** facein: aking,” [et 
us go on tv examine our author's 
critical opinions. Mr. H. concludes 
his first lecture with some remarks op 
what he calls, ** four of the principal 
works of poetry in the world’ ’— Homer, 
the Bible, Dante, and —— Ossian | 
Wo must acknowledge our surprise was 
not evens to find Mr. M‘Pherson pers 
forming a part in this venerable quar. 
tetto, and we question whether any one 
ever dreamed of introducing him jato 
such good company before. The cha. 
racters of these poems are depicted in 
a manner quite unique. Io Homer 
** the principle of action is said to pre. 
dominate.” In the Bible ‘ the priv- 
ciple of faith.” Dante is ‘a personi- 
fication of blind will;’’ and Ossian ex. 
hibits to us ** the /ag-end of the world,” 
The poetry of Homer ts “ like his reli. 
gion, that of number and form.” He 
describes ** the bodies as well as the 
— of men.”’* On the other hand, 

e poetry of the Bible has, we sapuose, 
se a to do with the bodies of inen, 
‘¢itis abstract and disembodied.” It 
is the “ poetry of power, immensity, 
and solitude.’’ It is the poetry of tinue 
gination, i.e. (4s poetry has been de 
tined above to be, ainong other things, 
the ** language of the imagination vit 
is the language of the tmagtmation of 
imagination, The poetry of the Pas 
triarchs is described to be like their 
creed, ‘** vast, unformed, obscure, in- 
finite.” 

Here let us pause for a while, and 
beg our readers to reflect on the end- 
less variety of forms and properties with 
which this wonderfal invention, poetry, 
is endued, Sometimes it is a bird, and 
flies, p. 18. Sometimes a carriage, and 
goes on springs, 25. Then it is a 
flaine, p. 6, or a river, p. dt. It is 
bright and obscure, ad aud anfinite. 
Sometimes it is made of * gauze and 
silver spangles,’’ and aeaeile of per 
fue, p. $42; aud at another time it 

appears in the ** form of a_parallelo- 
p. 207. 
“ Onuia tracsformat sese iv miracula reram, 


ignenmque, horribilesaa que seram, fluviumque 
liqntentem,” 


wait Fwy 


——— 


And p. 110. Mr. H. denies that Shakspesre 
troubied himself about Volta re’s criticisms 08 
his works! 

* In p. 132, Mr. H. says, that Longines 
preferred the Hiad to the O: lysse y ** on ae- 
count of the greater number of battles.” ‘This 
dashing assertion we beg leave to qualify. 
That critic very justly remarks that ihe 
Odyssey is inferior in point of sublimity 4% 
epirit, and abounds in ine reds ble fables — 
© ViapEsSnv dis tart » vm Deez rbing ws fos AMF 
sviOTE PUTTOV KATH Thy 0 2 7% u ryan! yen 
WALT PEW ET ALS: Ola tx rss tov Gomi Ke TES 
BX KepKns TUsPC OF Td on 
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In fact. poetry appears to be sucha 
auinber of things. and sucha vumber 
of thing rs ApeA? to he ynNemry, that ir 
HW. eonid have Infimitely abridved his 
labour, it lustead of giving us * his 
hest general notion "of what poetry és, 
he told us ouly what it @s mol, 

In bes desc ription of Ossian, our 
author rivals that mysterious bard, and 


‘6 is himself the wreat sublime he 
draws.”’  ** P¥e (1. e. Ossian) is a feeling 


and a name that can never be destroyed 
inthe minds of his readers. The cold 
moonlight sheds its faut Iustre on his 
head, the fox peeos out of the rujaed 
tower, the thistle shakes its beard to the 
passing gale, and the strags of his 
harp seem, as the hand of aye, as the 
tale of other times, passes over them, to 
sigh and rustle, like the dry reeds in the 
winter's wind,” p. 37. he lecture 
concludes with these words, the uwiean- 
1a of which we do not profess to com- 
prehend. * If, indeed, it were possible 
i that this writer was nothing, it 
would only be another instance of muta 
bility, another blank made, another 
void left in the heart, another coutirima- 
tion of that feeling which makes him sO 
often chide his lingering fate—* Roll 
on, ye dark browa years, ye bring no 
Joy on your wing, to ssi: mn’. Ossian, 
itmust be owned, Is no great favourite 
of oui’s, although there are to be found 
mit occasional passages of consideralile 
poetic merit. But that, above cited, 
where dark brown years are represented 
as rolling upon wings, Is lable to par- 
trealar objections. ft would be move 
appropriate, though not perhaps so ele- 
gant, for wings, to read wheels. There 
is somethi- ig too rather ludicrous 1: 
i leutifying ae colour of the years, 
aithough indeed, for onght that we see, 
a year is justas likely to be dark brown, 
% poetry is to be a ** parallelogram,” 
oF common sense to be *drab-coloured.”’ 
We Inake these sugyvestions with gicat 
auth dence, being fi arful lest we should 
Le numbered amoung those ** frrotd and 
pedantic cilities’ whi ate * absurd 
a to raise an outcry for reduciog the 
‘tnsuage of poetry to the standard of 
Common sense and reason,’ p. 
The second lecture is -levoted to 
haucer and S Spenser, The form er of 
these has long siumbered ou our shelves, 
and the ex tracts, vhich are here given, 
will not, we conceive, induce mgoy to 
Tsturb his repose. Of the latter it is 
remarked, with singular trath, tha 
. Its not fair to compare bim with. 
Shakspeare, in point of interest. 


>is 


16. 


” it 
tthe however, that there is ove (and 
ut one) allegorical poet, wilo can dis- 
pute the palin with Spencer, and tins 
formid, b] 

avdie rival, pronounced to he 








** supe rior in interest, and little inferior 

In imagiuation,’’ turns out to be none 

other ihan our friend Jonn Bunyan. 
(lo be continued.) 





Private Education, or a Practical Plan 
Sor the Studies of You: ae Ladies, 
with an Address to Parents, Private 
Governess:s, and Young Ladies. By 
Elizabeth Appleton. Second edition, 
l2mo, p. p. 332. Loadon, 1810. 


Miss Apptston has presented us with 

a very Compreheusive 
system of female education, and pointed 
out, with Just discrimination, the arduous 
duties of a private governess; she has 
carefully studied ¢ and registered the vary- 
Ing potsts in the feinale cha:ac ter, from 
its earliest unfolding , and ably descauted 
on their ultimate elects, on the strength- 
ening of virtues, and on the obliteration 
of defects. She has condescended to 
trace the infantine mind 1 its minutest 
bearings, and taught us to calculate on 
the promise of childhood. So whole- 
some and practical a lesson to mothers, 
to teachers, and children; so much re- 
fection and labour bestowed upon a 
laudable pursuit, in itself one of the 
most Important, as affecting the ever- 
lasting welfare of the rising yeneration— 
their morals—theirrelizion—their habits, 
ther tempers and accomplishments, 
cannot be deemed too high a degree of 
consequence, and we must pronounce 
Miss A. asa most conscientious and able 
teacner of the theory of private educa- 
by the aid of this volume, a per- 
sou dnacquainted with tuition, may re 
cularly commmeuce and pursue the various 
finstruction, and it will prove 


tion: 


branches of 
a vreat assistance to those who are pro- 
perty informed, but unacquainted with 
ihe metbhod of tnparting whet they 
xhow, Miss A. appears to heave hai 
iaueh experience tu her profession, and 
we cannot but lament the truth of the 
fotlowie Observations, upon the disad- 
vebtaves pecuhar to the situation 
VOVETIESSES ime 
‘ Saciety This 
blessing is never tated by you, exce pting 
the gresides of your own family which 
reads. Phe company with whom you 
mix are all cider your superioss, or are 
these whoo consider themselves o3 such. 
Wurrlage ana uOestic ' vou 
should byunid hi every idea. 
exvect Olleis frows wen of birth 
tune. Twill net insult yeu oy 
the only meu in 
up nilids to 
grand female consi- 
nd settlement. Ang 
let not these inaginary wants afflict or vex 
you. Look around you Ou the word 
sider the selnshies the insincerity 
rere vey cud the unliappine 


you ave not to expect. 
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of many mairied couples. Repine no: of 
any slight which has not been cause! oy 
your ewn behaviour. Upon the wile, 
the world is more ready to give us our 
deserts than we choose to allow. Let ts 
not rate too highly our merits; bu in all 
events, we well know, that however others 

inay neglect us, or even wound cur sell- 
love, we have no excuse for inp opriety 
in our own conduct. You are well at ware, 
that every state, from the regal to that of 
slavery, has its difheulties; to contend 
with them in the best possible manner is 
our duty. Disgrace cannot rest upon you 
fors submittingpatient ly tothat,iorw hich’ you 
cannot be in any way accountable. The 
shame falls to those who forget the rules of 
zood-breeding and. hospitality. The place 
you fill does equal honour to your di-posi- 
tions and abilities. On entering the inost 
britliant drawing- -room with your smiling 
pupils in either hand. you present the most 
satisfactory credentials. If the sovereign 
approve, and give yon a sanction, t ‘ouble 
not yourselves with the contempt or indif- 
ference of the minions that surround him. 
Remember you will have an account to 
give, on your departure from these per- 
plexed scenes, of the manner in which you 
have acted your part. Let not wrong 
therefore intimidate or distract you fiom 
doing right. I lament the mortilications 
and trials you endure, but LT would have 
you sensible of the many comforts you 
actually possess.” 

Parents who have been so fortunate as 
to obtain an accomplished, virtuous, and 
liberal-minded woman, for the superin- 
tendance of their daughters, ought, for 
their own sakes, for the sake of therr 
children, to treat her with ail the de- 
ference dae toa well bred ventlewoman, 
and to exact the sume depree of respect 
towards her from their domestics 3 other- 
wise they rely too much upon her vene= 
rasity and principle, ler duty becomes a 
burthen—her spirits sink—she becomes 


-abstractedand melaucholy, and an unfit 


companion for her lively charge ; chik 
dren themselves, uot § unfre oue atly slotlow 
ihe example of their purents, and by 
naneless slights, discover a Consctous 
superiority over her, Whois to mould 
thins ty harac! ter to th 1 oy candard of eXCE}- 
lence ? the uegvlected! goveriess loses ” 
interest she felt for the family, aud t 
looking forward to emanc iparion tit 'd 
changes, merely performs her charge as 
a troublesome cuty, without alacrity or 
anticrpe 
Miss A, commenees with Jez; elish 
feading, Tnspeaking of the prop ried of 
imiplaitiog au early idew of re ligion, she 


Lidetd. 


SiiVS — 

‘ . i ment that an infant draw 

‘From the moment that an infant draws 
ite frst breath, it shews in ao eminent cde- 
eree its weakness and efitire inability to 
help tiselfy but altho nav be at first 
thus wretched, vet tn morths it wie 
uimazing che 
powe > in 


why it 

few 
change. “Phat 
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a void,is now busily arranging itself into dis- 
tinct faculty; the frame, once so over- 
charged with the tottering weight that hung 
above it, has now consistence (o support 
the liead in all its movements; the eves 
ho longer roll in vacancy, nor seem losi to 
diveisity of object; they open to receive 


pleasing images, and the faithful retina | 


ushers these onto the imagination ; strengt) 
is added to the bones and muscles; the 
feet no longer refuse to measure space ; 
the gums partially contract in order to 
form sockets for the hard substance they 
are destined to preserve: and support ; 
finally, the tongue is released from silence, 
aad waits the command only of its auricu- 
Jar inaster. And by what astonishing power 
is this change eflected? Who is it that 
plans a work so wonderful, and that con- 
ducts it by such fine and gradual tonches 
to pertection 7—It is God. It is God who 
iy the majesty end magnificence of his idea 
creates, and in the infinity of His wisdom 
wud goodness preserves and matures. And 
shall we teach the lisping tongue to sound 


‘very name and forget that of iis Maker?” }. , 
) : /in some others, Miss A. disapproves of | 


OF History -— 


‘© Tn education, then, let us undeavour 
(I know the task is laborious) to give a 
grand and wide view of a lofty and noble 
subject; such ts that of history. We begin 
with abridgments where the prominent 
features are collected. These are our ob- 
ject in early youth. We wish to imprint 
on the mind facts; when well remembered 
they make way tor inferences, actual and 
suppositious. Without distorting histori- 
cal tacts, how tively may we reader then 
subservient to our particular purpose, and 
what sanction do they give to our own 
Opinion and sentiment '”’ 


Of Peetry :— 


‘¢ It seems extraordinary, but it 1s never- 
theless fully proved by many able authors, 


that the glowing, rai-ed, eimpassioned | 


jlunguage, either of sentiment, or descrip. 


tion, to which we sive the title of poetry, | 


iS Of aN OMptralneacly as remote as are the 
iret ages of the world. ‘The human miad, 
jitthe distracted by petty and intricate 
business of life, soared up 
boundless asthe iininense deserts, the vast 
ocean, the stupendous ridge of mountain, 
the sable and impenetrable forest to whici 
it was familiarized, and over which it exe: 

eised an absolute authority ; ihe iniad, at- 


jécted und aenated by tin- miacnific ence of | 


Moture, looked around for images, and up 
ty the God of all nature (who in those 
tines condescended to reveal himself 
upenly to mankind) asthe Being worthy 


to receive this fulness of treart. which was 


poured ont im rapture, and ennobled in | 7 
‘ignorant, or anprincipled private teach. 


praises of the divinilv. Accordingly, we 
fi dthat the very tirst chapter of Genesis 
b ars the highest attribute of poetiv. Mag: 
nificence of description, siinple grandeus 
orenxpression, and fearful sublimatys inthe 
rapidity of the events; producing deep 
(| 
ms Tuctions; which are the verv end of 
j ce rv dh, was writteb bry Moses bhie 


Le jog of Jacob be.towed UpuD bis Ole, 


LL STi Sites thee — 


With views | 


{ ' . ; 
‘fiir fess trouble to yive a stnuileringy | 


upon every subject, than to ground their 
pup imany one brauch of education, | 
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in chapter 449, contains a succession of 
sensible images warmed in the language of 
Inspiration. ‘Lhe Song of Moses is en- 
chantingly noble and poetical in every 
eHlusion and in every word ot praise; but 
in the Psalms, examples are so inultiplied, 
| that even to select the 29th is perhaps 
superfluous.” 


o~<0= <=. 





Then we find a chapte® on Grammar, 
lone on Writing and Arithmetic, and 
| another on Geography and Astronomy ; 
| the simple way of introducing the latter 
i subject to the mind of a child, appears 
'yemarkably suitable, and we regret that 
| our hanits preclude the insertion of the 
passage. 
French 2nd Jtalian, are the subjects 
of the next chapter, and in following the 
-easy plan herein Jaid down, the rudi- 
ments will be acquired with facility, as 
| the comprehension of a young child is 
ever kept in view. 
t 
| 


} 
! 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| the very common but il-judged method 
| of forcing achilt’s attention to subjects 
| disproportioned to its age, and pre- 
| luminary studies : Thus, a little miss is 
_to speak French all day, who does not 


| yet understaud ber native tongue, and is 
Fin all branches to * show off” the very: 


/extent of what she can learn by rote, 
| without comprehending the meaning ; 
children are apt to impose upon them- 
selves, as well as upon others, and will, 


| when they fancy they are masters of the 
isubject, reluctantly turn back to learn | 
This unfortunate 


. . . 
ithe foregoing rules. 


| propensity is in fact confined to no age, 
;and we may every day deplore the habit 
/of persons, who gather up the fag-end, 
/or current opmiou upon a subject they 
i cannot analyse, and positively are quite 
ivuorant of the construction or rudi- 
meuts of. “Phis facility of superficially 


| ronmiug over every topic of conversation, | 


lis, perhaps, a yreat incentive to idleness, 
iuotonly with regard to young people 
themselves, but their teacher, who find it 


and iftkey cau pussinuster iu a common 


iway, are lively and shrewd, it ts sup- 
! posed, 
' satistied—thus, much trouble is avoided, | 


most reasonable people will be 


and young persons are sent finished into 
the world, from boarding-schools, or 


ers. When a lady thes educated, un- 
fortauutely throuvh avarice, or the inex- 
penence of parents, succeeds to the 
situation of yoverness, itis a lanentable 


_ case, she does not know how to set about 
teaching the little she know &. and unless | 
se has the youd sense to ussist herself | 


4 the means oF ut hook hie the Olle 


In this part of the volume, as well as | 


before us, her pupils must hecessarily 
grow up uniniightened aud shallow, 

The next chapter is upon Music, and 
defined with care and simplicity: of the 
acquisition of this elegant accomplish. 
ment, Miss A. says :— 


‘*To a lover of harmony, what can be 
more charming than to hear a fine piece of 
music executed ina brilliant and correct 
style, to which the performer does com- 
plete justice, and in whom are found 
united delicacy and taste, precision of 
sight, and rapidity of finger? But when 
this performer is a young and lovely wo- 
man, whose modest eye, turning from ad- 
miration, is intent only on the composi- 
tion, with which, through her taste and 
judgment, every one is delighted ; whose 
lunocent features are tinged, not by the 
flush of vanity, but with the glow of in- 
| genuous feeling at the dead silence of sur- 
| rounding auditors; or of anxiety to gratify 
| the fond and happy parent by whom she fs 
desired to exercise this talent; the effect 
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‘ 


| must be, indeed, great aad irresistible.” 


Painting forms the next chapter; Fi- 
eures, Landscapes, Auimals, and Flow- 
ers, are all separately treated, as well as 
the different methods of drawing them. 

E-vercises for the mind, are the sub- 
jects of the 9th chapter; conversational 
and written, exercises are defined. In 
| speaking of composing poetry. 


Rae [ apprehend, that it 1s not the lovely 
talent for poesy, or indeed any other, for 
| which we are ridiculed by men. A gen- 
| tleman of liberal mind and accomplished 
| manners, must be pleased to find in the 
' woman he designs to marry, qualities which 
will be likely to render a charming and 
‘engaging companion; but the perversion 
| of these qualities is that which disgusts. 
| There is a time for every thing, as we are 
| told in scripture, and this is most true. If 
| a female is even composing a hymn, when 
she ought to be attending to the calls of a 
parent, or to the management of her fa- 
mily, it is wrong; and the Almighty ts 9 
| no respect pleased with the inconsistent 
| offering ; the parent is hurt by his daugh- 
'ter’s conduct, and the husband is out 0! 
/ humour with his wife and her poetry. 

‘«¢ By the same rule, it is not the time to 
bring qnotations from some learned author, 
i when the conversation turns upon family 
‘incidents. A lady must break Gown every 
ifence, every medium, to be enabled to 
| produce this witty display of her's; and 
‘after all, she gains nothing by the pretty 
Gentlemen are not pleased 


j 
| 
' 
; 
‘ 


‘inpertinence. 
. . “se ! 

I at Ravias their ears plucked by force, i 

'are in no wise obliged by being regales 


} 


. and for 


. ° .  ? “ . 
with the scraps of their own feast . 
des olse 


itadies less learned, they utterly 
i the quotations, the quoted, andthe qi . 
’ . . > ° { 
- Books for Children” 1S the title 0 
; « : Oe 
ithe 10th chapter : the progress Of JU' 
| ° e . , 
‘nile literature is detailed :— 
- . ° m ” -_ vy, 
« Of all the dierent branches of mae}: 
none is imoere important than readings 0 


are Mu. 


. 
pote! 


—— 


ull the agents 11 education, none 
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her youth. ‘These, my engaging friends, 
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owerful than books. A book may be the | 
snin of innocence; the prop of virtue ; the 
comfort of the weak, the terror of the 
strong; the volisher of a mind, orthe de- 

raver Of a hea.t. A book is either the 

est treasure, or the greatest evil, in the 
worldly possessions of infancy, childhood, 
or adolescence. 

« As this vast power is lodged in books, 
let us, who preside over the education of 
young people, distribute them with care- 
Jessness at our peril !”’ 

An Address tu Young Ladies between 
the ages of Sixteen and Twenty, is the 
subject of the 12th chapter ; it refers to 
many failings and inelezancies that 
ung ladies are lable to fall into; it 
¥ su vives some valuable lessons on aifec- 
£}00s virtue, temper and perseverance :— 

«The father who clasps your hand in 
his, and looks up to heaven with a moist- 
enedeye, to beg a blessing upon you; 
the mother who Jeans over him to press 
you to her fond heart, and gazes with de- 
light upon every feature of your innocent 
countenance, that offers the softened image 
of the faithful companion and husband of 











are the objects for your early hopes, and 
tenderestconcern. Howtender have they 
been of you! Who but parents would 
have shewn such lively joy on your birth? 
Who would have endured like them the 
anxieties, the fatigues, the uneasiness, the 
sleepless nights, the watchings of your 
infant days? Who besides, would have 
trembled for every pallid tint of your little 
cheek, and have been fluttering in joy for 
every symptoin of health and vivacity ? 
Whose hearts, besides their’s, throbbed in 
atumult of hope at the bright promise of 
your opening faculties? Who has for so 
many years deprived himself of pleasures 
for your sake, and of conveniences for 

your comfort ,; or whose purse besides that | 
of your father, is open to all your wants, | 
wishes, advantage, and even supertluittes ? | 
Who but ee look upon the inno- | 
cent beauty of your forming stature, and 

pray with earnest solicitude, that the God 
who made you so lovely, will ennoble 
you to virtue, and smile on you hereafter 
in immortal bliss? Who... .. but 
I should never finish were [ to enumerate, 
or rather try to enumerate, the obligations 
you are under to the authors of your extst- 
ence. Be then obedient, be dutiful, be 
kind, be virtuous, be good ; you will raise 
them to the utmost pinnacle of human feli- 
city, and make their aged hearts to dance 
with joy.” 











_ Manners are particularly considered, 
m public and private, and atall seasons ; 
the following short extract will be a 
pleasing conclusion :— 

“ What a beautiful sight have I beheld, 
on opening the dressing-room door to wish 
a sweet girl good night. ‘There she has 


'gath, and other inviting 


mniration and notice, unconscious of her| when the sun was in Aries. —He goes on. 
illustrious rank, riches, and honours; lost | ‘1am no way facetious, nor disposed for 
to the world, and intent only on making a | 


sweet interest with heaven; there she has 
sat, her fais arm supporting her head, with 
her fine dark hair iain negligently over 
her shoulders, and the long snuff of the 
taper shewed the earnestness of its mis- 
tress, whilst she herselfhas studied a beau- 
tiful and simple medidation, or the sacred 
precepts of the Bible! I have paused some 


tnoments to look upon so affecting a pic- | 


ture, till she has heard, started up, closed 
the book, and advanced to meet me. 
Whea all was quiet, she knelt down to 
offer up petitions for the mercy and pro- 
tection of 
repose.” 





— ——— 





The Works of Charles Lamb. 
(Continued from No. 15, p. 090.) 


Wt propose to examine hereafter the 
Essay on the Tragedies of Shakspeare, 
on the Character and Genius of Ho- 
portions of Mr. 
Lamb’s volumes; but in our present 
continuation, we shall venture to do no 
more than make an extract of a different 
description; namely, an entire essay on 
the ** Melancholy of Tailors :—” 





ON THE 
MELANCHOLY OF TAILORS. 


Sedet, eternumaue sedetit, 


lufelix Theseus. VIRGIL. 





‘That there ts a professional melancholy, 
if Lmay so express myself, incident to the 
occupation of a tailor, is a fact which I 
think very few will venture to dispute. 
I may safely appeal to my readers, whether 
they ever kuew one of that faculty that 
was not of a temperament, to say the least, 
far removed from mercurial or jovial. 

“ Observe the suspicions gravity of 
their gait. “The peacock is not more ten- 
der, from a consciousness of his peculiar 
infirmity, than a gentleman of this profes- 
sion is of being known by the same intal- 
lible testimonies of hisoccupation--** Walk, 
that [ may know thee.” 

“Po you ever see him go whistling 
along the toot-path like a carman, or brush 
through the crowd like a baker, or go 
smiling to himself like a lover? Is he tor- 
ward tothrustinto mobs, or to make one at 
the ballad-singer’s audiences? Does he 
not rather slink by assemblies and meet- 
ings of the people, as one that wisely de- 
clines popular observation ? 

««How extremely rare is a nolsy tailor! 
a mirthful and obstreperous tailor ! 

« «At my nativity,’ savs Sir Thomas 
Browne, ‘my ascendant was the earthly 
sign of Scorpius ; { was born tn the planet- 
ary hour of Saturn, and [think IT have a 
piece of that leaden planet in me. One 





been seated at her dressing table in a loose 
robe, her maid dismissed ; herself, in the 
bloom of life, health, and beauty, like a 


tender rose just bursting upon public ad- 


would think that he were anatomizing a 
tailor! sa,e to the fatter’: Occupation, hik- 
\thinks, a woollen planct would seem inore 


consonant. and that he chould be bey. 


| 


\ 





} 





the mirth and galliardize of company.’ 
How true a type of the whole trace ! 
Eminently economical of his words, you 
shall seldom hear a jest come from one of 
them, Ue sometimes furnishes subject 
for a repartee, but rarely (1 think) contri- 
butes one ore propria. 

*« Drink itself does not seem to elevate 
him, or at least to call out of him any of 
the external indications of vanity. I can- 
not say that it never causes his pride to 
swell, but it never breaks out. Tam even 
fearful that it may swell and rankle to an 
alarming degree inwardly. For pride -is 


heaven, and thea sought sweet | near of kin to melancholy ;—a hurtful ob- 


struction fromthe ordinary outlets ofvanity 
being shut. It is this stoppage which ene 
genders proud humours. ‘Therefore a 
tailor may be proud, IT think he is never 
vain. The display of his gaudy patterns 
inthat book of his which emulates the rain- 
bow, never raises any inflations of that 
emotion In him, corresponding to what the 
wig-inaker (for instance) evinces, when he 
expatiates on acurl or a bit of hair. He 


spreads them forth with a sullen incapacity 


for pleasure, a real or alfected indifference 
tograndeur. Cloth of gold neither seems 
to elate, nor cloth of frize to depress him-- 
according to the- beautiful motto which 
formed the modest imprese of the shield 
worn by Charles te: hi at his marriage 
with the king’s sister. Nay, I doubt whe- 
ther he would discover any vain-glorious 
complacence in his colours, though ¢¢ Iris’” 
herself ** dipt the woof.” 

“Tn further corroboration of this argu- 
ment--who ever saw the wedding of 4 
tailor announced in the newspapers, or the 
birth of his eldest son: 

‘When was a tailor known to give a 
dance, or to be himself a good dancer, oi 
to perform exquisitely on the tight rope, 
or to shine in any such light and airy past- 
times? to sing, or play on the violin? 








' ° . . . = 
} Upou tt as an ineivilily done to them, 
thot iv courtesy, homamnty, and allthe- Ouver 


» bite” 


‘Do they much care for public yejoie- 
ings, lightings up, ringing of bells, fring 


| of cannons, &c. 3 


“Valiant [know they cai be; but I ap- 
peal to those who were witnesses to 
the exploits of Eliot’s famous troop, whe- 
ther, in their flercest charges, they betrayed: 
any thing of that: thoughtless oblivion of 


i death with which a Frenchman jigs into 


battle, or whether they did not shew more 
of the melancholy valour of the Spaniard, 
upon whom they charged; that deliberate 
courage which contemplation aud seden- 
tary habits breathe? 

‘« Are they. often great newsmongers?— 
I have known come few among thein ar- 
rive at the dignity of speculative politi. 
cians; but that light and cheerful every. 
day interest in the affairs and goings on of 
the world, which makes the barber* such 
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*** Having incidentally mentioned the barber, 
in a Comparison Of professional femmpcramente 
: ’ 
t hope no other trade will take offens e, or look 


if T say, 


sational and social maces which “ gladden 


I coteem no profession comparable to 
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del g'itul coinpray, L tink is rarely ob- 
ser able in thew. 

‘€‘Lhis Characieristic pensiveness in 
them belag so notorious, | wonder none 
of those witers, who have expressly 
treated of melancholy, should have men- 
tioned it. Burton, whose book is an ex- 
cellent abstract of all the authdérs in that 
kind who preceded hin, and who treats of 
every species of this malady, froin the 
hypochondriacal or wtudy, to the heroical 
or love mluncholy, has strangely omitted 
it. Siakespeare himself hus overlooked 
it. ‘P have neither the scholar’s melan- 
choly, (saith Jaques) which is emulation; 
bor the courtier’s, which ts proud; noi 
the soldiers, which is politic; ner the 
lover’s, which is ail these:’—and then 
When you might expect him to have 
brought in, ‘ nor the tailor’s, which is so 
and so’—1e coines to an end of hi enu- 
meration, and tails toa delining of. his own 
meluncnoly. 

‘ Niilton sikewise has omitted it, where 
he had so jair an opportunity of bringing 
itin, inhis /enseraso. 
© But tie partial omiszions of historians 
proving wohing against the existence of 
any well-attested fact, [shail proceed and 
“endeavour to ascertain the causes why 
this peasive turn should be so predomi- 
nant in people of this profession above all 
others. 

*€ And first, may it not be, that the cus- 
tom of wearing apparel being derived to 
us jrown the tall, aud one of the inmost morti- 
fying products of that unbappy event, a 
certain seriousness (to Say nO inore of it) 
inay in the order of things have been in- 
tended to be impressed upon the minds of 
that race of nen to whom, in allages, the 
care of contriving the human apparel has 
been entrusted,—to keep up the memory 
of the fir t institution of clothes, and serve 
as a standing remonstrance against those 
vanities, which the absurd conversion of a 
memorial of our shame into an oryament 
of Our persons Was destined to produce? 
Correspondent in some sort to this, it may 
be remarked, that the tailor, sitting over a 
cave or hollow place, in the cabbalistic 
language of his order, is said to have 
certain melancholy regions always open 
under his feet. But waving further in- 
quiry into final causes, where the best of 
us can Only wander in the dark, let us try 
to discover the eflicieit causes of this me- 
lancholy. 

‘I think, then, that they may be re- 
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his. Indeed so great is the good will which ! 
bear to this useful and agreeable body of men, 
that, residing in one of the inngofcourt (where 
the best specimens of them ore to be found, 
except perhaps at the uuiversities,) there are 
seven of thei to whom Tam personally ksown, 
and who never pass we without the comph- 
mentofthe hat ov either side. My truly po- 
lite and urbane friend, ie. A——m. of Flower 
de- Luce Court, in Fleet Strect, will forgive my 
mention of him in particular. Dean truly say, 
that 1 never spent a quarier of an hour under 
his hands without deriving some profit from 
the agreeable discussions, which are always 
gving on there.” 


duced to two, oinitting some subordinate 
ones, viz. 

* The sedentary habits of the ta'lor.— 

“* Something peculiar in his diet — 

** First, his sedentary habits.— In Doctor 
Norris’s famous narrative of the frenzy of 
Mir. John Dennis, the patient, being anes- 
tioned as to the occasion of the swelling in 
his legs, replies that it came § by crti- 
cisin ;’ towhichthelearned doctor seemed 
to demur, as to a distemper which he had 
never hear of, Dennis, (whoappears not to 
have been mad upon all subjects,) rejoins 
with some warmth, that it was ro distem- 
per, but a noble art! that he had sat four: 
teen hours aday atit: and that the other 


| was a pretty doctor not to know that there 


was 2 communication between the brain 
and the legs. 

« When we consider that this sitting for 
fourteen honrs continuousty, which the 
critic probably practised only while he 
was writing his € remarks,’ is no more 
than what the tailor, in the ordinary pur- 
suance of his art, submits to daily, (Sunday 
excepted,) thioughout the year, shail we 
winns to find the brain a‘fected, and ina 
manner over-clouded, from that indissolu- 
ble sympathy between the noble and less 
noble parts of the body, which Dennis 
hints at? The unnatural and painful inan- 
ner of his sitting must also greatly aggra- 
vate the evil, insomuch that [ have some- 
times ventured to liken tailors at their 
boards to so many envious Junos, siting 
cross-leggedto hinder the birth of their own 
Jeliciiy. The legs transverse) thus # 
cross-wise, or decussated. was enong the 
ancients the postare of maledic ion. The 
Turks, who practise it at thi: day, are 
nated tobe amelanchely people. 

*« Secondly, his diet —To which pur- 
pose I find a most remarkable passage in 
Burton, in his chapter entitled, € Bad diet 
a cause of inelancholy.” ¢ Amongst herbs 
to be eaten. he says, ‘ Pfind gourds, cu- 
cumbers, melons, disallowd; but espe- 
cially cabbage. It causeth troublesome 
dreaiis, and sends up black vapours to the 
brain. Galen, log affect. lib. 3. cap. 6, of 
all herbs condeinns cansace. And 
Ikaack. lib. 2. cap. 1. amine gracttatem 
facit, it brings heaviness to the soul.’ I 
could not omit so flattering a testimony 
froin an author, who, having no theory of 
his own to serve, hasso unconsciously con- 
tributed to the confirmation of mine It 
is well known that this last named vegeta- 
ble has, fromthe earliest periods which we 
ean discover, constituted almost the sole 
food of this extraordinary race of people. 

«Burton, Junior.”’ 





the Swallow Trihe; with a collated 
Stutemert of Facts relative to their 
Brumal Torpidity: and a copious 
Table «f Reference to other Authors. 
By Tuomas Forster, FLL.S. &e. &e. 
Sve. pp. 97. S18. 


Tue tirst notion of man.’s immortality 





was introduced to the ancients under a 


Observations on the Natural Flistory of 
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variety of emblems ; night bursting aie 
day, winter opening lito spring, and the 
ower of slumber yielding the mind 
agata to wakefuluess, and the active 
dutie. of iife, were all so many areu. 
inents, which to the minds of some phi- 
losophers were conclasive. But a more 
striking illustration of the fact of 4 
fiture exist nee was to be foand in the 
‘tate of torpidity or inigration in which 
ome animals pass the dark season of 
winter. These, as it were, remain bu- 
ried, uutil the spring calls them = to 
their resurrection ; and tho-e quit their 
usual places of habitation, at the death 
of nature, to seek a country where 
winter has no power, and to bask im the 
sanshine to which their lastinet jvites 
them, 

The allegory of the annual interment 
of the tortoise, and the Might of the 
swallow, naturally arose to our minds 
vou our proceeding to examine this 
work, of which we now hasten to vive 
our readers an account, 

The natural history of the Swallow, 
especially when connected with its bru- 
imal migrations, 1s a subject which has 
ovcupied the attention of some of the 
inost learned men, both in ancient as 
well asin imodern tines. Aristotle and 
Pliny are frequent in their allusions to 
it: and, in one instance, we find it even 
wiuded to by an iuspgired prophet, who 
prodaces the Swallows’ * appoited 
time,’ to coudetan the inseasibility of 
the hearts of fsrael*. 

The idea, that Swallows speud the 
winter mouths under water, appears 
to have been first suzgested by Olans 
Vagzuus, Archbishop of Upsala, who 
further asserted, that they are frequently 
found clustered tovether, at the bottom 
of the northern Jakes, and that they 
creep down the reeds ia autumn to 
their sub-aqueous retreats f. 

The Hlosourable Daiues Barrington, 
and inany other modera writers, appear 
to have been of this opinion, bat Mr. 
J. Hunter, who dissected several of the 
Swallow genus, observed nothing i 
their organs of respiration which at all 
differed troin those of other birds. ‘That 
te actual migration of the swallow 
tribe does, however, take place, hes 
been fully proved from a variety of well 
attested facts; most of which have been 
taken from the observations of savi- 
gators, who have been high WITH SSS 
of their flights, and whose ships have 


_— 7 





* Vide Jeremiah, chap. viil. 7. 

+ ‘This idea most probably originated in the 
circumstance of their roosting by the sides of 
lakes and rivers; aud being afterwards be- 
numbed by the cold, were washed away by the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide, and other acct 
dental causes. 
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sometimes afforded to them resting- 
Jacesein their toi!some journey *. 

We shall couclude these observations 
by selecting the ouly passage which can 
with propriety be extracted froin this 
yery luteresting work ; at the same time 
stating our entire acquiescence in the 
opinion givea by Mr. F. 

“In fine, the result of my researches 

n this subject has con.inced me, that the 
swallow is a inigratory bird, annually re- 
yisiting the same conntries, In common 
with other birds of passage; and that the 
bulk of each species betake themselves to 
some warmer Climate when they disappear 
in Autumat. There is sufficient evideace 
on record to establish the migration of 
birds of this genus; at the same time, that, 
from the inaccurate observation of tie 
witnesses, to determine exactly the spe- 
cies alluded to. But while it i. preity 
certain that the greatest number of swal- 
lows migrate, it is not linpossible thet 
many individuals of each of the species 
may be concealed duving Winter near 
their Summer haunts. Nature may have 
provided the swallow with this power of 
accominodating itself to accidental circum- 
stances; and have enabled tt when hatched 
late, Or otherwise prevented from joining 
the annual emigration, to sleep in security 
through the season when it could not ob- 
tain its proper food abroad ; and to be re- 
vived again on the return of warm weather 
and food.’’ 


The index of reference to passages 
relating to the Swallow, attached to this 
work, shows the exceeding labour which 
the author has taken i collecting of 
materials; and it will, no doubt, prove 
highly useful to the future tivestigator 
of ths curious subject. Mr. i. has 
likewise given a copious extract from 
a journal kept at Clapton, in which he 
shows the first and latest appearaace of 
the swallow tribe, compared with other 
natural phenomena throughout — tire 
year. By a comparison of many such 





* Sir Charles Wayer, first lord of the adini- 
ralty, relates that in one of his voyages hone, 
as he came into soundings of our clhaunel, a 
great flock of swaliows settled on his rigviog: 
every rope was covered with them; they bung 
o% one another Lke a swarm of bees: the 
decks and covsrings were filled with them; 
they seemed spent and faimished, and, to use 
his own expression, were ouly feathers aud 
bones; but recruited with a night's rest, they 
resumed their fight in the moroing. 

+ A cnrivus anecdote, strongly tllustrative 
of this opinion, is given by M. de Button: 
this minute observer of nature, informs us, 
that a shoe maker io Brasil put a collar round 
the neck of a swallow, containing au iuscrip- 
tion to this purpose ; 

* Pretty swallow, tell me, whither goest 
thou in winter.” 

And in the ensuing spring received by the 
same courier, the following answer ; 
“To Authony at Atbens; 

thou enquire >” 


Why dost 


Kev 
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| fore the torch of Universal Sutfrage,” 





tables as these, made from observations 
in different places, we may possibly 
trace the Swallow, 1 some degree, 
through its passage, by noticing tts 
successive appearance i places move 
and more northward, from the equa- 
torial to the polar regions in spring, and 
backwards again at the approach of 
autumn, 

We cannot dismiss the present work 
without recommending to Mr. i’. the 
addition of a supplemeatary volume of 
errata; indeed so numerous a lieap of 
typographical errors has searcely yet 
issued from the regtous of halfpenay 
ballads, or ‘last dying speeches: two, 
three, and in many cases, four words 
being freqnently run de and printed 
together. And this is especially the 
case iu the Catalogue of British birds, 
where nearly thirty pages are rendered 
niintellizible, by the want of care tu 
their passage through the press, 
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Original Correspondence. 





UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 

Str,—The question of ‘© Parlimentary 
Reform,” has long been the subject of con- 
versition ; and the period of distress that 
succeeded the termimation of the recent 
warfare, has tended to call forth the inge- 
nuity of maay persons, by suggesting re- 
medtes for the prevailing evil, whica is 
supposed to emanate from some radical 
deiect in the late representation ; and the 


| people are lead to suppose that the authors 


of their suiferiags were einbodied duly in 
the House of Commons; and ** Universal 
Sutlrage’”’ is puiated out by a Cobbett, a 
Beatham, aad others, as the only eifectual 
remedy. But can such a chinerical idea 
be entertained? ts it to be supposed, as 
ihe judiciuus Robert Fellowes, in his 
learned vindication against the claim of 
Universal Sutirage, expresses it,—That 
“the grim demon of taxation, and the 


haggard features of want, are to vanish be- 


> 


and 
‘©a new era of bliss to artse,—old things 
to pass away,—the day of regeneration to 
dawn,—aid Major Cartwright, a-sisted b 
his potent auxiliary, Mr. Cobbett, is to 
pour the horn of pleaty over the sterility 
of the land.” 

‘In a representative government, the 
cood of the community requires that the 
representative body should be chosen by 
those who are likely to mahe the best 
choice, or to select persons of the greatest 
worth and the fittest abilities. [s Universal 
Sulfiage the likliest means of attaining this 
end? ‘Phose who favour the ineasure, ar- 
gue, asif in propo tion as we universalized 
the sulfrage, we increased the probability 
of obtaining a body of able and upright 
representatives. Now is this the case? 
{, not the chance of a fit choice less, in 
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proportion as we augment the numerical 
mass out of whom it is to be made? Nei- 
ther wisdom nor virtue bear any proportion 
to the size of anumerical aggregate. Phy- 
sical strength, and corporeal violence may 
be in proportion to numbers; but who ever 
found inoral worth, or mental power to be 
a question of arithmetical progression? If 
we want a certain portion of bone and 
muscle, we must have recourse to num- 
bers; but that discriminating sagacity, 
which is likely to select the highest degree 
of intellectual or moral aptitude for the 
councils of a state, can belong only toa 
few. ‘Phat maxiinum of population which 
constitutes the maximum of strength, may 
comprise the minimum of intellect. In 
proportion, therefore, as we increase the 
nuinbers of the constituent body, we di- 
minish the chance of a judicious choice in 
the body of representatives. 

‘‘The more general the suffrage be- 
comes, the more it must be diffused 
amongst persons in a state of depend- 
ence ;” and the greater the dependence, 
the more would the power of influence 
over those whose province it was to com- 
mand. For, suppese for argument, the 
journeyman mechanic and the labourer, 
would they resist the solicitations of thetr 
employers, in the event of an election, to 
vote tor their peculiar favourites. Cobbett 
and his brother writers have pourtrayed 
the benefits of Universal Suffrage, in their 
nost attracting colours ; and all that is re- 
quisite, as the before quoted author says, 
is, ** according to their sapient logic, to 
drive tae haggard forces of want and woe 
roi the British territory, is to give every 
inan a vote. “The way to the hustings is to 
be strewed with flowers; and the poor 
rain’s vote, when he arrives at that safe- 
guard of his liberty, is to convert all that 
he touches Into gold.” 

My. Bentham has said, ‘‘ the one thing 
needful is, that the power of the purse 
should be actually and effectually in the 
hands of the real representatives, the truly 
chosen deputies of the people.” Yet I 
cannot concur with hi that these repre- 
sentatives should be chosen by labourers 
and paupers Would Mr. Bentham prefer 
a comimiitee of needy vagaboads chosen 
out of the purlieus of Petticoct-lane, St. 
Griles’s, and Seven Dials, or rather out of 
Dyot-street, to those of such persons as 
the Smiths, Coutts, Hencher, or Druin- 
monds, to take care of their ‘* purse.’ 

‘The very reason for requiring qualitica- 
tions in voters, is, to exclude such persons 
us are in so mean a situation, that they are 
esteemed to have no will of their own. 
If these persons had votes they would be 
tempied to dispose of them under some 
influence or oiher. ‘This would give a 
great, an artful, or a wealthy man, a larger 
share in election than is consistent with 
general liperty. If it were probable that 
every man would give his vote freely and 
without influence of any kind, then, upon 
the true theory and genuine principles of 
liberty, every member of the community, 
however poor, should have a vote in elect- 
ing those delegates, to whose charge is 
committed the Depost of his property and 
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life. But since that can hardiy be expect- 
ed in persons of indigent fortunes, or such 
as are under the immediate dominion of 
others, all popuiar estates have been 
obliged to establish certain qualifications ; 
whereby some, who are suspected to have 
no will of their own, are excluded from 
voting, in order to set other individuals, 
whose wills may be supposed independent, 
more thoroughly upon a level with each 
other. 

Though true it is every one is desirous 
of perpetuating their favorite opinion, but 
when that militates with the com on good 
of mankind, we ought rather to suffer the 
sain¢ to become subservient to the general 
benchi of society. It was one great fault 
in most of the ancient republics, as Mon- 
tesquseu tells us, that the people had a 
right to active resolutions, such as re- 
_— some execution, a thing of which 
thev were absolutely incapable. 

Universal Sutfrage, therefore, becomes 
more a question of Revolution than of Re- 
form. ‘Shall we preserve the British 
constitution, under which we have and do 
enjoy so many blessings, or shall we en- 

_ danger its subversion,’’—a constitution that 
has been held up as a model of perfection, 
and panegerised by our enemies,—the ad- 
vantages of which are so ably penned by 
De Lolme? Lave not Rome, Lacede- 
mon, and Carthage perished. Let not, 
therefore, a Cobbett, or his preceptor, 
Bentham, with their train of gods, ever 
subvert that system of general policy which 
will not be deterred from considering the 
people's right and safety,—for the— — 

* Salus populi suprema lex;” 

and let not the harangues of a Jones, 
Hunt, and Cobbett, (that only, like the pes- 
tilential air. of a democratic club-room, 
breathes infection and discontent, among 
those whom itimuy be truly said have not a 
will of their-own, aad are led which way 
the wind listeth, with their champion at 
their head, like a Cribb, excelling in the 
pugilistic art) ever divert those from a 
sense of their sacred trust and duty, and 
that when due time shall come they will 
faithfully render an account of their stew- 
ardship to those, in the words of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, whom he called by the ‘ endear- 
ing’? name of constituents. J, ©. 





.- FEMALE OCCUPATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Str,—I'rom the few Nos. of your work 
that I] have had an opportunity to peruse, 
your paper, in my Opinion, ranks high 
among the periodical publications of the 
day. But the higher your eminence the 
greater your responsibil.ty, and the more 
‘ympartial justice ought to be rendered by 
you to every degree of talent and to every 
rank in society. ; 

Under this impression you are soli- 
cited to re-consider the paper inserted 
in your last) mumber, p. 220, con- 
cerning ** Modern Female Occupations.” 
for the insertian 
directs 


ments, and the Editor: 
Jhe auther fest 


enema 


to the ‘ curious and entertaining”’ 
circumstance of * the changes which take 
place” among the ladies, boih in the orna- 
ments of the body and the virtues of the 
mind. Fle proceeds to pour forth his la 
mentations over the uncomely garb in 
which the virtues of some ladies have lately 
appeared; and concludes with a severe 
censure of which it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether its inaccuracy or its irreli- 
gion are most predominant. . 

Without entering into the discussion of 
the propriety or the impropriety, the ad- 
vantage or the disadvantage, attending these 
changes, it is only necessary to advert to 
the fact that changes take place not only 
in the female characters, but in every cha- 
racter and in every department. Variety 
constitutes one of the chief pleasures of 
human life. Without variety human life 
would stagnate, and the most exquisite 
enjovments lose their native — relish. 

Concerning the esteemed virtues of 
the ladies, and their proper sphere of ac- 
tion, a diversity of opinion has prevailed. 
[n that of vour correspondent they consist 
‘“« of a chaste, relieving, modest spirit, ex- 
ercised in cultivating the peaceful enjoy- 
ments of a domestic life, and thereby pre- 
serving and adding to those endearing 
charms which render home delightful. 
The description of the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer, literally translated, is of a differ- 
ent complexion*. Ofthe women he says, 
‘‘ their minds and bodies, softer than ours, 
(mens,) but then they are comparatively 
feeble, unreflecting, irrational, and dull. 
They are led by their senses and preju- 
dices. They act by instinct, without 
troubling themselves about reason, and 
they learn character as they learn Jan- 
guages, like parrots, by rote.”’ Both des- 
criptions are liable to exceptions. ‘The 
former as Jimited, the latter as erroneous. 

With respect to the abilities of the 
fair sex, the opinions and practice of man- 
kind have long been at variance with the 
arrangement and the bounty of heaven: 
that a radical ditference exists is granted, 
| and also that radical strength is requisite to 
rear the illustrious charaeter; but expe- 
|tience has amply proved that much is 
owing to proper education. 
question can be fairly decided respecting 
the mental superiority of the men, their 
opponents ought to be placed in similar 
situations, and in the enjoyment of similar 
advantages. Let this be done, and the 








| 
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Phe author is answerabie for the senti- | 


pretended superiority will be greatly di- 
ininished indeed. 

But positive exertion is the best crite- 
rion of superior excellence. Numerous 
facts assemble from every quarter of fe- 
inale exertion to prove the great influence 
of mothers over their childien. ‘The one 
uniformly participates of the complexion 
of the other. In the most tender, active, 
and impressive period of life, the sons and 
the daughters are under the immediate 
tuition and inspection of their mothers: by 
consequence, those mothers who are best 
qualined by natural and acquired abilities, 
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the attention | * No. 14. p.215 aiticle * Wrongs of Women * 
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will make the most conspicuous figure in 
the seminary, and their pupils receive from 
thein the rudiments of future greatness. 

Nor is it merely sufficient that mothers 
“cultivate the peaceful enjoyments of 
domestic life—and add lustre to those en- 
dearing charms which render home de- 
lightful ;” it is highly desirable that they 
should be qualified in a rational and intel- 
ligent manner to converse upon those 
topics which are more nearly connected 
with the pursuits of their husbands. And 
considering the universally experienced 
influence of intelligent and fascinating 
wives over their husbands, they would, in 
such circumstances, prove areal blessing 
in their respective families and nurses to 
trein up respectable and useful members 
of society. In corroboration of these sen- 
timents allow me to quote the following 
examples, among many which might be 
adduced. ‘The author of a work entitled 
‘The Literary Character [lustrated’’ in- 
forms his readers that “ it was the mother 
of Burns,” the great Scottish poet, ‘ who 
kindled his genius by delighting his child- 
hood with the recitation of the old Scottish 
Ballads, while to his father he attributed 
his cast of character. He adds, * Bishop 
Watson has recently traced to the affec- 
tionate influence of his mother the religious 
feelings he declares he had inherited from 
her.’ Evelyn, who inspired his family 
with the love of literature, says of his wife, 
that, ever busied in his study, she excelled 
in the arts her husband loved. 





Before the | 








In a chapter devoted to the considera 
tion of the effect of matrimony upon the 
literary character, that author remarks that 
‘* matrimony has often been considered as 


| a condition not well suited to the domestic 


life of genius, as being accompanied by 
too many embarrassments for the head and 
the heart.” ‘* But,’’ adds _ he, “ this may 
be traced rather to literary men uniting 
themselves to women whose taste and 
whose tempers are adverse to the pursuits, 
than to the unsuiiableness of the nuptial 
state.” 

Ile next quotes the declaration of the 
great Gesner, “that whatever were his 
talents, the person who had most contri- 
buted to develope them was his wife. 
While he gave himself up entirely to his 
favourite arts. drawing, painting, etching, 
and composing poeins, his w.fe wou'd oiten 
reanimate a genius that was apt to despond 
in its attempis. She combined the most 
practicable good sense with the mot feel- 
imagination.”” This woman, who united 
with her husband in the education of their 
children, to relieve him from the interrup- 
tions of common business, carried on alone 
the concerns of a house. ‘‘ Imagine,” says 
he «a woman attending the domestic eco- 
nomy and the commercial details, yet 
withdrawing out of this business of life ito 
that of the more elevated pursuits of her 
husband,” and alse dividing her assiduous 
cares to form in her son the man andtheartist, 
while glowing with maternal tenderness, 
cheerfully parting with him, that he might 
ro to “a place where his abilities might 


‘have an opporteanity of unfolding, an¢ 


where he could become great in his art, 
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in absence writing him letters (extracts 
from which my limits will not permit) 
f.aught with such solid and well-timed in- 
structions as would not have disgraced the 
pen of an. Addison ! 

The Author concludes in the following 
Janguage: ‘* Such was the incomparable 
wife and mother of the Gesners!!! | Will 
it now be questioned whether matrimeny 
js incompatible with the cultivation of the 
arts? A wife who reanimates the droop- 
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jing genius of her husband, and a mother | 
who is inspired with the ambition of seeing | 
her son eminent, is she not the real being 
which the ancients only personitied in their 
muse ?” 

With these documents in our possession, 
let us revert to the subject of this paper, 
and it may be asked, Are those wives and 
daughters, of whom your corresponeent 
complains, deviating from their sphere of 
duty and of action, when, imitating their 
saeaile and fathers, ‘‘we see them en- 
gaged in wandering after and collecting 

ence for Bible and Missionary Societies.”’ 
f prudently and frugally to manage the 
affairs of a family is honourable ; if to ex- 
hibit the affectionate wife and the tender 
mother is honourable ; if to feed the poor, 
and to clothe the naked, is praiseworthy ; 
if to shed the tear of sympathy, and to 
stretch forth the hand of benevolence to 
the afflicted poor, ‘‘add increasing charms”’ 
to the female character ; how much more 
honourable and praise-worthy ts the labour 
to provide sacred instruction and the 


means of salvation to the poor benighted | 


heathen, who are sitting in moral dark- 
ness, and dwelling in the habitations of 
horrid cruelty ? 

Permit me to add, that before he calied 
in to his aid the dictates of ‘* the great and 
learned Apostle Paul*, in his pious labours 
to turn the wandering Jadies from the error 
of their ways, he should, with greater in- 
dustry and care, have considered. their 
true import, and have investigated their 
meaning, which sanctions, instead of con- 
demning, the conduct specified, which is 
certainly uniting the ‘ profession of godli- 
ness with good.” It is obvious that in the 
passage quoted, Paul’s object was not to 
oo women against employing their in- 
fluence and labour to diffuse the know- 
ledge of salvation, but to admonish them 
not to adorn themselves with broidered 
hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array, 
but to adorn them<elves in modest apparel, 
With shamefacedness and sobriety, and as 
becometh women professing godliness to 
avoid extravagance in dress, in order to 
Provide for the various purposes of cha- 
nty; or to convert the pound of extrava- 
Sance into the pence for Bible and Mis- 
Sionary Societies. 

Some degree of toleration may be 
granted to the man who throws the darts 
of invective against Missionary Societies, 

ut he who attacks the sacred volume, and 





Would deprive millions of his fellow-crea- 
tures of its enlightening and saving con_ 
tents, justly deserves the severest repre. 
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* 3 Limothy. chap 2. 


hension. Missionaries may be unsuccess- 
full, but the power and faithfulness of 
Heaven are pledged for the success of the 
Scriptures. 

And that mind must be callous to every 
moral impression, who can read without 
the deepest regret the language in which 
your correspondent concludes his paper: 
‘* Lwish them,” the Missionary ladies, ‘ to 
recollect, that as, when in a state of pertect 
innocence, the desire of acquiring know- 
ledge that was out of her pis sma tempted 
Eve to partake of the forbidden fruit; so 
in these more sintul times, the desire of 
diffusing knowledge, in a way hot con- 
nected with their duty, may again lead the 
fair ones into the paths of the temptcr, and 
otcasion them to lose a second Eden, in 
wandering from the Paradise of home. 
What a comparison! ‘The yielding of 
our first mother to the lying suggestions of 
the father of lies, compared to endeavours 
of pious women to acquire and to circulate 
sacred information, concerning the nature 
of the Divine Being, and the present cha- 
racter and future destination of man! 
The walking in the way of religious bene- 
vélence compared to the paths of the 
tempter! And the reward appropriated to 
such labour, the loss of a second Eden, an 
heavenly inheritance ! 

H. N. 


OBJECTS ror tur CALEIDOSCOPE. 
To the Editor of the Litezary Journal. 
Sir,—I conceive objects for this elegant 

“tov in fashion’? may be made more 

beautiful than any I have yet seen des- 

cribed, in the following manner :- 

Let a piece of very thin glass be |:ro- 
cured, and divided into a number of smail 
pieces upon which various flowers, leaves, 
&c., (also a stem or two might be intro- 
duced,) should be painted ; afterthese are 
sufficiently dry as to be in no danger of 
being rubbed about, let all parts of the 
glass, not covered by the object, be care- 
fully cut off with a diamond. — These, 
placed at the object end of the Caleidos- 
cope, will form innumerable, tasteful, and 
elegant garlands of tlowers, interwoven 
with the utmost regularity. 

The advantage of having the unstained 
part of the glass aneead is sufficiently 
evident: it will prevent any interruption 
to the view of the objects. 

I am induced to send the above to you, 
from having received the first idea of it in 
reading your interesting Journal. Should 
you deem it deserving a place in which, 
by inserting it you will much oblige, 

Your constant Reader, 
June 29, 1818. R. F. 








SITE OF PARADISE. 


To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Srr,—Of all the wonders of Sacred Writ, 
none, at this remote period of time, 
seems so marvellous, as the difficulty of 
ascertaining the precise, nay even the sup- 
posed site of ¢ The Garden of den.” 





What dicceveries have we uct mace in 
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the air, in the water, in the earth, aye in 
the heavens themselves, yet all the wis- 
dom and penetration of our philosophers ; 
all the inquiries and observations of our 
travellers; have not in the least contri- 
buted towards arriving at a satifactory an- 
swer, to the question of where stood the 
Garden of Eden! 

Kar be it from me, to think I can ac: 
complish what some of the greatest and 
best men have essayed jn vain, especially 
as I have nothing better to offer than a mere 
conjecture; yet every man is in duty 
bound to throw his grain of information into 
tlie common stock, either to be blown 
away with the chalf of conceited know- 
ledee, or treasured in the stores of useful 
learning. 

Inthe 2nd chapter of Genesis, it is said, 
“« Andthe Lord God planted a garden 
eastward in Iden’’—leaving tis at entire 
liberty to imagine in what part of the east 
it was situate:—this was at thé creation. 
Afier the deluge, we know the ‘Canaanites, 
the Jews, the Assyrians, the Medes, the 
Persians, and many other nations, existed 
eastward; but this does not prove that 
Noah, and his fainily in the Ark, had not 
removed some hundreds of miles to the 
east of the original womb of creation, 
even supposing the antediluvians, for so 
longa period, had flourished in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Eden. 

[ believe it is the general opinion ‘of 
philosophers, that the Mediterranean Sea 
is notan ancient gulf, but that it has been 
formed by an eruption produced by some 
accidental cause, such as an earthquake, 
or a violent effort of the ocean, occasioned 
by the wind forcing it away through the 
bank between the two proimontories of 
Gibraltar and Ceuta. ‘his epinion is sup 
ported by the testimony of the ancients, 
(Diodorus Siculus, aud Strabo) who ip- 
torm us, there was a time when the Medi- 
terranean had no existence. 

Now, supposing the Garden of Eden to 
have been situated in the Grecian Arehj- 
perago— nay, Start not! for even now the 
1uman form is seen there in its greatest 
erfection ; supposing those -numé@rots 
Islands, to be the tops of as many moun- 
tains, whose bases are fixed in the unknown 
depths of the sea; supposing (as SUpposi- 
tion is the ouly ground upon which the 
argument can be maintained) that in these 
mountains, or indeed in the valleys be- 
tween, were the habitations of the first 
race of men; and placed in so delightful a 
climate, I see nothing repugnant in the 
idea; supposing all this to be true, is it 
not at the same time sufficient to warrant 
the assertion, that, “‘ the Lord Ged plant- 
eda garden eastward in Eden?” 

W hen God determined to punish man- 
kind for their wickedness, is it not likely 
it was the precise time in which he coin- 
manded the tempest to go torth and burst 
those bonds, which for ages had confi 
the ocean to its prescribed limits 
overwhelm the inhabited part of the world 
with destruction? Noah, and his family 


ned 


and 





through their faith, were the only baman 
beings preserved; and if we eg. ca | 
preservation attentively, 
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additional reasons tothink, that—The Gar- 
den of Eden, and the first race of men, 
were swallowed up by that convulsion of 
the globe which first caused the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Noah was coininanded to make an ark 
of Gopher-wood, three hundred cubits in 
length, fifty cubits in breadth, and thirty 
cubits in height. So large a body must have 
been powerfully affected by the winds, 
and as this was tue very infancy of naviga- 
tion, (most likely the first essay) »ithout 
anchors to stay with, rudder to steer with, 
or even any criterion to prove the ark was 
moving, aller it was elevated above the 
hills, he might, in the course of his long 
voyage of one hundred and fifty days, have 
travelled to and fro over realins unthought 
of, and regions unknown. 

‘And the ark rested in the seventh 
month, on the seventeenth day of the 
month, upon the mountains of Arrarat.’”’— 
But as this shall be the subject of my 
next paper, 

I remain your’s respectfully, 


W.J. BLanb 





THE CALEIDOSCOPE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sin,—In the second volume of the Ar- 
cana Corlestina of Swedenborg, No. 1871, 
where he, speaking of the varied beauties of 
the word of God, as they appear before 
the eyes of the angels, says, ‘‘ Some idea 
thereof may be formed by those who have 
seen optical cylinders, wherein are repre- 
sented beautitul images from tke things 
around, which lie in rudeness and confu- 
sion: although these things, as they lie, 
appear in no form, series, or order, but 
only confused projection, still whea they 
are concentrated towards the cylinder, 
they represent here a neat and handsome 
picture.” ‘This description, published in 
the year 1745, seems ta identify itself com- 
pletely with the present Instrument; and 
it would appear, from the manner in which 
it is introduced by the author, that it was 
then no recent invention; for he simply 
observes * that it is to be seen in the mu- 
seuins of the curious’—a race Of people of 
great antiquity. 

J am, Sir, &c. A.C. 

P.S. Awriter in the Bath and Chelten- 
ham Gazette of the 15th inst. adopts your 
orthography of the word ‘* Caleidoscope,”’ 
so far as relates to the letter C; but adds 
that the Greek word xad«s, though written 
with a sinale d, is, in all its compounds, 
written with a double /; as Callinachus, 
Callistratus, Calliope, Callipolis, &c. &c. ; 
and would therefore write ‘ Calleido- 
scope.” 





POETICAL COINCIDENCES. 
To the Editor cf the Literary Journal. 


$in,—To point out resembling passages 
in contemporary poets is not only an 
agierable amusement, but is, sometimes, 
en y higher principle, the proper task of 
literary criticism. Coincidences of thought 


or lapguage, are, | confess, frequeutly in | 





cidental; yet there occur imitations, 
which authors ought to acknowledge— 
imitations which, passed by in silence, 
look very much like plagiarisms. 

Whether the writer of that- admirable 
Essay on ‘* the Marks of Imitation”? would 
have considered the resemblance in the 
following passages as fortuitous or other- 
wise, an aitention to those ‘ Marks’ 
would enable us in some measure to de- 
termine: there is certainly a strong simi- 
larity in sentiinent and expression. 

In his very humourous performance, 
 Ecceatricities for Edinburgh,” Mr. G. 
CotMAN thus sativizes “the Academies:?— 

* Some, too, for gain establish their abode, 
fu perking nansions on the shadeless road ; 
Exhibiting (right roral to beho!d: 

Vhe word * ACADEMY’ in glittering gold! 

“6 With all of these on money getting planus, 
Mix rustic shopkeepers and pubheans, 

Avd mauufacturers from Locdon poked, 

Indicted thence for having stunk ard suwked! 

Hail, regions of preparatory schools, 

Of strict economists, and squand’ring fools — 

Ye tallow chandlevs, who retived to gaze 

At Paui’s near dome, still sigh for meltiog 
days! 

Ye demi-gentlemen !"—p. 97. 


This Poem was published so lately as 
1817. 

In a strain equally satirical, Mr. Por- 
WHELE had, many years before, exposed 
the Academies to ridicule ina Poem, en- 
titled ** The Family Picture.’ The last 
edition of :#is Poem was published in 
1810 :— 


“In hamlets oft, green rails adorned with red 
Point out the spot where female minds are fed ; 
Or some pale nunnery, nigh the impeuding 

wood, 
Where in old time its refectory stood, 
In golden gleams exhibits the burlesque 
Of Education, from its walls grotesque ! 

"To every gaping lout the letters stare, 
And broad ‘ THe ACADEMY’ for girls declare- 
While teachers, new from Town, each path; 

way cross, 
And in low curtsies lose the London-toss. 
Smart williners, who trick’d their friends in 
trade, 
The cast off mistress, or my lady’s maid! 

“ Thither, as bumour hits, or whim provokes, 
The obsequious thing attracts all sorts of folks, 
In foremust rank the daughters of the Squire, 
The Vicar's, treading just six inches higher ; 
And into rage as initation whirls 
The Clown’s vain wife, her breed of ruddy 

girls : 
And from the borough, buxom belles enough, 
Damsels perfumed with Cheshire cheese aud 
snuff ; 
Pert minxes, that shall soon import fine airs 
To tospire the haberdashers of small warcs ” 
pp. 93—9. 

I am far from asserting that Colman’s 
sketch of a modern academy is copied 
from Polwhele’s, or the accompanying re- 
flections on the propensity of people in 
trade to ape the manners of superior sta- 
tion. But it is pleasing to view poetic de- 
scriptions and characters in comparisons : 
aniong the lighter amusements of the man 
of letters, nothing is better calculated to 
relieve the mind: it is a sort of relaxation 
to which we gladly resort, under the sultry 


——— 


tS 


influence of the Dog-star; when it js 
scarcely possible to pursue severer studies 
without the occasional repose of the fancy, 
or a picture, or a poem. . 
[ remein, Sir, your’s, 

July 3, 1818. 


Atczus. 








WELSH TOPOGRAPHY AND Phy. 
LOLOGY, AND ELIGY ON Sik 
JOHN MOOR. 


To the Editor of the Literary Journal, 


Sin,—- Your ready attention to my last 
letter, induces me to believe that soine 
occasional remarks on the language, his. 
tory, or topography of Wales, will not be 
wholly unacceptable. And, perhaps, si- 
milar notices would not form the least ip. 
teresting portion of your entertaining and 
useful work. Such aid, as it is in my 
power to give, [ shall be very happy to 
furnish, as @pportunities may occur. Of 
one [ availed myself in my last letter, and 
another is now afforded me by the men- 
tion made, in the second ‘“ Letter on 
North Wales,” (p. 245,) of ‘ Reinallt’s 
Tower, near Inold,” in a quotation from 
Mr. Pennant. The building, here re- 
ferred to, is still in existence, and bears, to 
this dav, the name of ‘*’Tower.” A con- 
siderable part of the ancient castellated 
edifice, to which has been attached a plain 
modern building, forms the present house. 
[ts occupier, not many years ago, was 
Mrs. Wardle, mother of that notorious pa- 
triot, so well known by the name of ** Mrs. 
Clarke’s Wardle,” who, by the way, was 2 
pretty good property in the neighbour- 
hood, upon which his father resided. 1 he 
present owner of the Tower is Mr. 
Eyton, the Vicar of Mold, to whom it de- 
scended from Dr. Wynne, whose remark- 
able epitaph has been so often cited in re- 
ference to the reprehensible custoin of 
burying in churches. ‘To this J may pos- 
sibly take another opportunity of advert- 
ing: at present, it would, I fear, lead me 
too much astray from my subject. Of the 
ancient history of ‘Tower a pretty fair ac- 
count is given, according to the best of my 
recollection, (for I have not the book at 
hand,) by Mr. Pennant in his ‘‘ ‘Tour m 
Wales.”? It must have had the naine, 
which he gives it, of ‘ Reinallt’s Tower,” 
fiom having been about the middle of the 
15th century, the residence of Reinallt, at 
Gruffydd, or Reginald Griffith, according 
to English orthography. But whether !t 
was built by him or not I cannot under- 
tuke to say. This Reginald Griffith was 
one of the many predatory chieftains, oF 
brigands, who, at that semi-barbarous pe 
riod, infested several parts of Wales, ana 
particularly the borders. But the grand 
object of his hostilities seems to have been 
Chester, many inhabitants of which city 
he caused to be massacred at Mold Fair, 1n 
the year 1463. And there is still a tradl- 
tion in the neighbourhood, of which I be- 
lieve Mr. Pennant gives an account, tht 
he also kidnapped the Mayor of Chester, 
conveyed him to his fortress, and there 
hanged him without further ceremon) 
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The very staple, indeed, which was instru- 
meatal in inflicting this summary punish- 
ment, and which I have often seen, is even 
now shewn in one of the 1ooms. These 
are all the anecdutes, connected with this 
ancient maa-ion, or foriress, move properly 
speaking, which i can at present call to 
mind, and which. IT hope, you will not 
think unworthy of a place in your Journal. 

When I observed, in my last communi- 
cation, that the letter “ Li” was peculiar 
te the Welsh language, [ meant only in its 
sound. For the Spanish language has the 
same fetter, but itt, pronounced very dif- 
ferently. 

That [may not depart from my usual 
medley mode of writing, you must allow 
me to join you in your commendation of 
the beautiful lines, entitled, ** The Soli- 
ary Tomb,”’ extracted from a volume of 
“Poems” reviewed in your number of 
yesterday. ‘They immeciately brought 
ingt forcibly to my recollection sone ex- 
quisite stanzas on the death of Sir John 
Moore, which, from their resem- 
blance, in their originality both of metre 
and sentiment, to the lines above-noticed, 
Jtrink Lueed not hesitate in ascribing to 
the same author. ‘The following are the 
stanzas in csuestion, and, as they have hi- 
therto, f beiieve, only appeared in the 
perishable columns of a newspaper, you 
will, Lam: sure, assign them a more worthy 
fate by recording tiem in your paes. 

Orvovex. 

July i 2th, iS8. 





ON 
FUNERAL 
OF 
SIR JOHN MOORE, 
Who was killed in the Battle of Coruana. 
Not a dvum was heard, vor a funeral note, 


As lis corse to the rampart we b urried ; 


Nota soldier fhecharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero was buried. 


THE 


We buried him at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayovets turning; 

By the strnegliag moon-beam's misty light, 
Aud the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nevin sheet vor in shirt we bound him; 
But he lay, like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke wet a word of sorrow ; 

But we stedfast ly gaz’d on the faee of the dead, 
Aad we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we holiow’d his narrow bed, 
And suoth’d down his lowly pillow, 
That the fue and tie stranger would tread on 
his head, 
Aud we far away on the billow. 


Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
Aud o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But nothing he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave, where a Briton has laid him. 


But half of our beavy task was done, 
Wien the ciock told the hoor for retiring, 
And we heard Ly the distant and random gun, 
That the foe was suddenly firing. 


—— 


Slowly and sadly we laid hirn dlown, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 
We-carv'd not a line,we grav’d uot a stene, 
Rut we left him alone in his glory ! 





LEAD IN WINE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—As the information and welfare of 
the public, appear the leading principles 
of the ‘* Literary Journal,” I have deter- 
mined to trespass on your patience, upon 
a suibject of some public importance. 

Myself, and several brother practition- 
ers, have remarked the alarming preva- 
lence of epileptic disorders, and have 
been anxious to detectihe cause. I ob- 
served that the higher orders of mv pa- 
tients were those most subject to these 
complaints, and it strack me that some de- 
leterious substance was conveyed in some 
luxury unknown to the poor; and /Vine oc- 
curred to me as being a probable vehicle. 
Upon this idea, [ caused iny patients to 
produce the wine they were in the habit of 
u-ing, and, in the sreater nuinber of spe- 
cimens, (upon applying ~o tests,) 
lead was detected. You, of course, are 
aware that this deleterious metal produce: 
Epilepsy in an intense degree. 
tention of the wine-venders is to dulcity 
yoir Wine, which lead does, by neutra- 
lizing the acid,and producing sweet-tasted 
poisono’s salt. Should you think the pre- 
sent communication worth a place in your 
Paper, I shall, in my next, send you the 
method of making a test whieh will infal- 
libly detect the presence of either Lead, 
Copper, or Arsenic, in Wine. 

I remain, in haste, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
M* bpicus. 


' berstadt, Magdeburg, the 








COLOURING OF HAIR. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—It is well known to the chemical] 
world, that a solution of silver in nitric 
acid, (aqua-fortis,) has the curious effect 
of dying red hair a fine black. Pray can 
any of your chemical correspondents in- 
form me why this solution has no effect 
upon hair of any othe. colour? 

Your constant Reader, 

July 9, 1818. M. 
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AN HIsTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL 
ACCOUNT 
OF 
THE ROYAL AND DUCAL HOUSES 
OF SAXONY. 

_The ancient inhabitants of the present 
Upper Saxony were the Lombards of 
‘lagdeburg, and part of the Corusci about 
Mansfeld and Wittenburg; but being 
overcoine by the prevailing Saxons, they 
were finally called by their name. The 
old Saxons were natural Germans, and a 
part of a most populous and potent peo- 


ple, the Suevi, who, in Ptolemy’s time, 
possessed the parts beyond the Elbe, and 





thence extended to the Eyder ; and asthey 


The in- ! 


ithe fruitful branches of Saxony, Ringle- 
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increased, in the time of the later Romana 
Emperors, crossing the Elbe, they pos- 
sessed the void places abandoned by the 
Franks, and gave their name to all their 
conquered countries, so that at length they 
exteaded their bounda ies from the river 
Sala on the East, to the German Sea on 
the West, and possessed the countries 
now called Holstein, Luneburg, Bruans- 
wick, Bremen, Verden, Hildeshem, Hal- 
marches of 
Rrandenburg, the countries of Mansfeld 
and Westphalia, both the Frieslands, and 
Overyssel, with as much of Guelderland 
and Holland as Tay on that side of the 
Rhine. Consequently, the present House 
of Saxony does not possess one foot of 
Old Saxony ; for, in the vicissitudes of their 
family, their seat and patrimony were 
transferred to Upper Saxeny, which was 
called Sarony from that cause alone. 

The first King of the Saxons we read of 
was Harderich, who flourished ninety 
vears before the Christian era; trom him 
descended Witekind the Great, the 2%th 
and last King of the Saxons, who, having 
been conquered by Charlemagne, in the 
vear 785, was baptized and allowed to be 
Duke of Eugern and Westphalia. Wite 
hind died in $97, and from him spruog 


heim, Wettin, and Lippe.  Wigbertus, 
the eldest son of Witrkind, got the duke- 
dom of Saxony, which continued in his 
descendants until Henry the Lion was pro- 
scribed by the Emperor, in the year L180, 
and hisdukedom given to Bernard, Count 
of Ascania; but the Ascanian line failing, 
in 1423, it was restored to frederic the 
Brave, lineally descended from Witekind 
If, (son of Witehind the Great) who had 
the title of Count of Wettin from his fa- 
ther, and his descendants subsequently 
became Margraves of Nusria, and Land- 
graves of ‘Thuringia; the former tithe was 
conferred on Frederic 1, Count of Wettin, 
in 928, by the Emperor Leary [; * and 
the latter was inherited by Pheocdore,Count 
of Wettin and Margrave of Nusnia, (who 
died in 1220,) who married Jutha, heiress 
of ‘Vhuringia. 

There have been, at different times, no 
less than seventeen distinct dukedoms of 
the House of Saxony, viz. the Electoral 
House, Saxe Weinar, Gotha, Meineingen, 
Hilberghausen, Coberg, Sualicid, Attea- 
berg, emia Eisenberg, Elalle, Jena, 
Lanenberg, Merseberg, Kombhild, Weis- 
senfels, and Zeits ; at present, they only 
form six different houses, as will be seen 
in the following genealogical sketch. 
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* The title of Margrave was furmerty given 
to those lords who were appointed to the de- 
fence of the Marches, or froutiens of a state. 
March is an old werd, which signifies the 
boundary of a kingdom, or country, from tbe 
Latin Marchia. It is from tins that the 
French have the word Marquis. The ttitians 
that of Alarchese But there is this d:®erveuee 
between the Margraves and the Marquis; it 
is, that in Germany, the Margraves am cave. 
reign proces, and that in Fravee avd Italy 
the Marquises ave only vobles whe ronk ucxe 





to dukes. 
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The history of Europe, and particularly 


of the Reformation, bears ample records 


of the services rendered to the civil and 
religious liberties of mankind by the 
House of Saxony; and Protestant Europe 
is particularly indebted to [rederic III, 
who founded the university of Wittenberg 
where Luther first began to preach his re- 
formation ia 1517, under his powerful pro- 
tection ; and to Jolin the Constant, who in 
3530, presented the sagps Charles V, 
at the diet of Augsburg, the celebrated 
confesssion of } ‘aith, since called the Con 
Jession of Augsburg. It was materially 
owing to the kind protection and active 
exertions of these two Princes, that the 
reformation in Germany so happily suc- 
ceeded. 

We shall begin our genealogical sketch 
with. Frederic the Brave, who, on the 
failure of the Ascanian line, 
of Albert I][, was invested with the elec- 
toral dignity by the Emperor Sigismund, 
and thus was the title of Duke of Saxony 
restored to the house of Witekind the 
Great, after it had been alienated into 
other families two hundred and forty-three 
years. 


(To be concluded tn our next ) 
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MOHAMMED THE PROPHET. | 


An Arabian Vragment. 
TRADITIONISTS of grievous tidings, 
and narrators of heart- breaking events, 
have handed down to us, that in the 
tenth 


year of the Hegira,* after the 
Prophet had performed his last pil- 


grimace, on the cay named Urfa, aud 
in the plaia surnamed Urfaat, the fol- 
lowiag sentence was communicated to 
him froin above: * Now have [ com- 
pleted the work of your religion, aud 
bestowed perfect happiness upon you!” 
after which, wievever he preached to 
the people, he wixed with his discourse 
the tidtuys of his expected and welcome 
dtssolntioa. 

Atlength, upon the 28th of the moon 
Saffer, in the tith year of the Hegira, 
the Prophet repaired to the burial- 
ground of Bukea,t and passed a con- 
siderable time in prayer for the souls of 
those whose remains were deposited in 
the tombs around him. The following 
day he was seized with a head-ach, in 
which condition he came forth, and 
gave directions for the people to be 


~~ ooo + + —- 





* Hejira, the Mohammeden era, or reckon- 
ing of time. According to the Mussulman ac- 
count, ! isnow mthe 224th year: so that the 
events here related occurred about 1213 years 
azo, answering te the Christian era, 599. 

| Ibis place, Bukew, must have been, of | 
eourse, ator year Medina. 





| to do. 
| 
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rare wy as he was about to reach 
to thein for the last time. When they 
were arrived, he ascended to the pulpit, 
and, having concluded a loae discourse, 
he addressed them in = these words : 
** Know, O ye people, my dissolution is 
at hand; my desire of being united to 
God overpowers me, and [ shall quick- 

ly depart from among you: say, then, 
in what manner have I not performe od 
my prophetic mission fer your salva- 
tion? for your sakes, and for religion, 
t have fouzht, whilst you, in return, 
have smote my teeth, and defiled my 
face with blood.” They acknowledged 
what he said was true; that he had 
shown them the right, and taught them 
to shun the crooked path ; beseeching 
the Alinighty to reward him according- 
ly. The Prophet, then, in the name of 
God, solemnly enjoined any whom he 
might have struck, to arise, and take 
reparation ; or any that he might have 
injured in his property, forthwith to 
receive back whatever was his due; on 
which a man named Acausha arose and 
said, ** O Prophet, since you so earnest- 
ly urge this matter, [ should be a sinner 
if f continued silent: know then, that 


'in the expedition to Tebuck, intending 


to smite your she-camel Cuswah, the 
whip descended on my shoulders, and 
with excruciating pain, 
tur which TP now expect retaliation.” 
‘© May God reward you in both worlds, 
QO Acausha,’ ’ replied the Prophet, *¢ for 
viving me an opportunity of compound- 
ing this affair now, and for not having 
deferred it to the day of judgment! 
Cau you inform me with what whip the 
offence was committed??? = Acausha 
answered, that it was with the rod Mam. 
sbuke,* 


dered to be immediately brought. 

In obedience to the commands of his 
master, Soliman repaired to the Pro- 
phet’s house, and knocked at the door 
of Fatima’s apartment, repeating the 
usual salutation observed towards the 
Prophet's family. Fatima knew the 
voice, and on being advised of his 
errand, observed, that as her father was 
afflicted with a fever, and had = not 
strength to sit his horse, he could have 
uo oceasion for such an instrument, 
On being informed of further parti- 





* Great stress is la.d by devout Mohamme- 
dans, on the humility and meekness testified 
by their prophet, in this instance, in submit- 
ting to retaliation for an involuatary offence ; 
which, in stvicuess of law, he was not obliged 


+ The Arabs must here scem to have proper 
names for the whips of ther camels, 
Ung 


as in 
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iaving a thong suspended from | 
tthe ead of it; which the Prophet or- 


aweoonce had vanes for swords, and still | 
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culars she gave a loud shriek, and 
solemnly adjured Soliman to impress on 
Acausha’s mind, that out of regard to 
the weak and sickly condition “of her 
father, he ought to be merciful, and 
spare him, 

When Soliman had departed, Fatima 
sent for her sons, Hussen and Hossain, 
and acquainted them with what had 
happened, bidding them repair to the 
place where their grandfather was, and, 
instead of one stroke, which Acausha 
was about to inflict on him, to receive 
each an hundred in his stead. But 6p 
their informing the Prophet of the busi- 
‘ness on which “they were cone, he pro- 
nounced that they could not grant reta- 
liation for that which he had committed: 
at the same time desiring Acausha to 
rise and strike, 

Acausha remonstrated, saying, that 
as his shoulders were bare when he re 
ceived the blow, the Prophet's ought to 
be submitted to him in the same con. 
dition; which the holy man_ preparing 
to do, a murmur of mingled rapture 
and indignation was heard proceedin 
from the angels of heaven who beheld 
the scene. But when Acausha saw the 
naked shoulders of the Prophet, and 
beheld thereon the seal of his apostolic 
mission, he sprang forward, and ap- 
plied his lips to the holy sign, saying, 
‘© Prophet! to kiss this “mark, and 
not to obtain retaliation, was the object 

I sought after; yourself having often 
| pronounced, * Whoever touches the skin 
of my body, him the fire of hell shall 
spare,” ”’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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LETTERS FROM NORTH WALES. 
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LETTER Il. 





Dolgelly, 20th August, 1817. 

Dear W.,—Your very welcome letter 
was put into my hand about an hour ago, 
iunmediately after my return froin Cader 
[dris; and; being perfectly at leisure, ! 
cannot, surely, occupy myself better than 
in replying to the same, and in giving you 
some account of our excursion. You wish 
to know my opinion of the Wels h Jan- 
guage: I have had no tine to study it m'!- 
nutely; but as far as I can judge, it ap- 
pears expressive, copious, and not inele- 
gant. ‘To foreign ears, it must at first, 
sound harsh and uncouth; but, after a fur- 
ther acquaintance, it will be found to con- 
tain many beautiful forms of expression. 
It seems to me to bear a considerable re 
semblance to the Gaelic, and that it can 
boast of equally as many gutturals. AS 
soon as my jaunting is over, [ intend to 
study it more closely 

Mir. and Mrs. P. and myself, having @p- 


pointed to-day for our visit to Cader dri, 
t, accom 





, sett off tinimediately aftcr breakf ast 
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nied by a Mr. R. (a native of this place) 
wid aguide. Iristo Mr. R. that Tam id- 
debted for most of the following informa 
tion. oe , 
The summit of Cader I[dris* is six miles 
southward of Dolgelly ; the road thither 
nearly one continue aclivity—in some 

arts, presenting the boldest landscape [ 
ever beheld, and in others, cultivated vales 
ornamented with neat and confortable cot- 
tages. When we had reached the top of 
the first hill over which the road is cut, we 
stopped to look back onthe town. Here 
itis seen to greater advantage than from 
any other point of view. It appeared im- 
mediately below us in a vale replete with 
pastoral beauty. We had a front view of 
the gothic arches of its old bridge over the 
Wniou; while the river itself meandered 
gently along, through meadows and corn 
fields. To the left the Mowddoch ex- 

anded its silvery bosom, in the midst of 

iah and dreary mountains; and, on every 
side, were hills—some clothed with wood, 
others covered with gorse and heather. 
After enjoying this delightful prospect, we 
proceeded onward, and soon arrived at 
the base of Cader, where, leaving our 
horses, we began to ascend. 

This mountain derives its name from a 
giant of the ‘‘ olden time,” named Idris, 
who deigned to use its highest pinnacle for 
a seat—Cader Idris, in the Welsh lan- 


I 


guage, signifying the ‘‘chair or seat of 


Idris.” In addition to his gégantic qualili- 
cations, he is supposed by some to have 
possessed those of a prince, poet, = 
pher, and astronomer—accomplishinents, 
in my Opinion, sufficiently numerous for 
any giant. By the common people, how- 
ever, he is thought to have been a giant 
only; and, at a short distance from the 
base of his ‘* seat,’? we were shown by the 
guide, (who has been descanting very 
treely on the merits of his géantship,) a 
“bottomless” “pool, called Llyn-y-tre 
graiuwyn, (the pool of three pebbles) so 
called from three huge rocky fragments 
seen by its side, which the peasantry be- 
lieve to have been what Idris called peb- 
bles. This Cambrian Worthy was, one 
morning, walking round the mountain, 
when (so says tradition) he found some- 
thing had fatlen into his ‘* shoes,’’ that 
hurt his feet; he took them otf, and, out 
of one, he threw the largest of these peb- 
bles, (which, by the way, is 22 feet high, 
and 20 broad!) and, from the other, the 
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the west, by a stupendous black rock, 
called Craig-v-Cae, (the rock of the inclo- 
sure) which casts a gloomy shade on every 
thing around, and imparts to the pool a 
coal black hue. ‘The scene in this hollow 
is truly grand, Secluded from the sight of 
every thing but the sky above us, and tie 
lofty precipices hanging over us—en- 
tombed, as it were, in the very centre of 
the mountain, our sitiuation was indeed 
awful, while the roar of the water, rush- 
ing down the side of the mountain, added 
a degree of sublimity totally indiscribable. 
After resting here awhile, we re-com- 
menced our ascent, and, with considerable 
toil, gained the summit of the highest part 
of the mountain, called Peu-y-leader * 
Che top of the seat.) Vhe prospect from 
this place is wonde. fully grand, aud amply 
repaid us for the fatigue we had experi- 
enced:— 
* Here broken cliffs 
Caught at long intervals, above, a sea 
Of liquid light; dark woods and cities gay, 
With gleaming spires; brown moors and ver- 
dant vales, 
In swift succession rush upon the sight.” 


‘To the north, we caught a distant view 
of Ireland, separated from Wales by an 
arm of the sea; a little to the right, Snow- 
don rears its *‘cioud-capt”? sumunit ; fur- 
ther on, in the same direction, we could 





just perceive Chester, Wrexham, and Sa- 


lop; the Wrelliu and the Isle of Man. 
Towards the south, lay Montgomeryshire, 
which, with its celebrated mountain, Plin- 
limmon, seemed immediately under us ; 
and, on the west, we had the whole curve 
of Cardigan Bay, from Carnarvon round 
to St. David’s. In short, I never beheld a 
more magnificent, or a more extensive 
»srospect. While seated on Peu-y-Cader, 
Mr. P. related the following anecdote of a 
soldier in the asany of the United States, 
during the last campaign:—When the army 
was encamped on the banks of the Iud- 


duty, amused himself by climbing one of 


net . 





A . = 
son’s Rivers, a private, one day, when off | 


the surrounding mountains; when he had | 


gained the summit, he was so much aifected 
with the amazing height he found himself 
from the surface of the water, and the vast 
extent his eve reached, that he s‘retched 
out his arm, and gave the following re- 
markable words of command ;—‘* Atien- 
tion! the universe! by kingdoins! to the 
right-wheel! march!” 

Although we were exposed to the clond- 


two smallest; after which he experienced | Jess rays of a mid day sun, we found the 


no further inconvenience! 


‘fom a pool called Liyn-y Cae, (the pool 
wy the tnclosure) so called because shut on 
very side by rocks, but particularly on 


— tes 





i tne altitude of this mountain ts variously 
ao According to Pennant, it is 950 
well / a the Breen at Dolge Ilys while Bake- 

(In pes Geulogy ) luforms us it is 2g 4 feel 





| air 


of this exalted situation extremely 


in an excavation of considerable magnitude, 
we beheld a scene of the rudest desolation. 
‘The mountain is here covered with huge 
fragments of rock *, scattered about in 
every direction :— 


ee -—< -- — > ee 


* Cader Idris has three high points :-—Pen 


| y-Cader, (950 yards above the green at Dol- 


velly) Myuedd-Moel, and Cratg-y-Cae. 

+ These fraginents are composed of porphy- 
ritic a1 cen stone, and are said to has ® been ob- 
served here after an unusually sioleut thu 


der gtorme. 





sudden diminution of animal 


ee ge ee ee oe eee - 





** Seems that primeval earth-quake's sway, 
Had rent a strange and shattered way, 
Through the rude bosom of the hill, 
Aud that each naked precipice, 
Fable ravine, aud dark abyss, 
Tells of the outrage still.” 


We now began to think of departing, 
having spent nearly four hours in this Al 
pine region ; and, having experienced 
much gratification from the many romantic. | 
and picturesque views, displayed in every 
part of it, we arrived here about four hours 
ago, and are preparing to discuss the events 
of the day over a jug of exceilent Currw. 
Yours, &c. 














ON THE USE AND ABUSE 
WARM 
SEA-WATER BATHING, 
IN 
VARIOUS DISEASES. 


OF COLD AND 





By JOHN GIBNEY, M.D. 


Bathing has been practised from the 
earliest periods of society among the in- 
habitants of every nation, either as a re- 
ligious ceremoty, az the means of pre- 
serving cleanliness, or as a source of 
comfort and pleasureable gratification. For 
the latter purposes, in the wariner climates, 
nature first prompted its use; and hence 
arose a knowledge of its salutary effects in 
contributing to general health. Indeed, the 
various accounts which we have of this 
custom, from the remotest times, amongst 
savages as well as refined people, fully 
prove, not only that it is of very high 
anitquity, but thatit was almost universally 
followed. ‘To enlarge on this part of the 
subject, would be incompatible with the 
intended brevity of the plan of this Essay 
It is sufficient to remark, that what was 
introduced to gratify, was continued from 
the same motive; and from this circum- 
stance it has arisen, that its abuses are so 
numerous, and have taken such extensive 
and deep root; the regulation: unde; 
which it was followed as a source of piea- 
sureable gratification, and as a luxury, by 
no means pointing out the principles on 
rules, according to which it ovght to be 
applied asa remedy. 

ts primary action causes the sensation 
which we call the shock. Tre indiree 
consequences of this, and the degice gf 
hear, ap& 
generally different, according to the state 
of the feelings and the health at the time, 
inodified also by peculiarities of constitu-., 
tion. Undera state of disease, its infle- 
ence and effects vary so much, that in 
order to elueidate them, it will be neces- 
sary tatakhe a comprehensive view of the 
eflects of heat and col.» on the human 
body. As we proceed tn this iuvestigation 
it will appear, that an opiaion entertained 
by the ancients, and countenanced by. 
Hfippocrates, although in some degree 
weil founded, can only be adimnitted in a 
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limited and relative sense; namely, that 
the subsequent heat, succeeding to the 
cold applied, is afivays proportionate to 
the intensity of the latter; for even in the 
best health, a variation from this genera! 
rule frequently occurs. But to proceed 
with the. more> immeciate object of this 
part of our work, it will be proper to direct 
the attention of the reader, in the first 
place, to the primary action of cold, as 
well as to its secondary intluence. 


Cold, philosophically speaking, may 


rather be considered as the absence of 


heat, than as a positive quality of bodies. 
In the operations of nature, cold and heat 
in their diferent gradations, are as neces- 
sary as they are wonderful, whether we 
contemplate their eects on the human 
race, on aniinalsin general, or on inanitnate 
matter. 

On the living animal, cold can exert only 
a relative action; and by this relative ac- 
tion, which depends on the particular con- 
dition or state of the animal, its use, un- 
der the form of a cold bath, may plove 
serviceable or otherwise. ‘This is the 
grand point to which we ought to direct 
our inquiries; and from which, rules for 
its artificial application ought to. be drawn. 
By a constant observance of this, we may 
also be enabled to detail and explain the 
causes which render a recourse tothe bath 
either useless or prejudicial. In short, by 
keeping this in view, what is erroneous in 
practice may be detected and avoided, an. 
all the real and possible benefit this re- 
medy can aliord, may be obtained. 

A continued application of cold to the 
surface of the body, either by immersion 
in the bath, or inany other mode, is found 
to diminish the vigour of the arterial 
pulsation; its frequency in some is much 
lessened, while in others it is increased: 
but its strencth is always diminished. 
This consequence, generally speaking, 
varies according to the duration of the 
coid, its intensity, and the state of animal 
heat and vigour, Salutary effects are pro- 
duced where the cold is continued only 
fora proper period, while pernicious con- 
sequences result trom too long an expo- 
sure to it. Those who fish for flounders 
with spears on the northern coast of Ire- 
land, up to their chins in water, and those 
who, for the space ot four hours, continue 
exposed to the cold of the sea water at 
Brighton and other places, procuring 
shrimps, while thus eniployed, have their 
pulse diminished in frequency from the 
natural standard, thirty beats a minute, 
and sometimes more, and which continues 
for a cousiderable time afterwards. In 
every instance where [ had an opportunity 
of investigating this circumstance, the re- 
sult was Invariably the same—the pulse 
was lowered, attended with a remarkable 
diminution of animal heat. 

A healthy person chilled with cold, ha: 
not the frequency of his pulse so suddenly 
diminished by piunging in a cold bath, as 
it would be if the animal heat had been, 
by exercise or other causes, raised higher 
than the accustomed standard. It is trom 
this salutary action of cold, judiciously ap- 
plied in fevers, made known and recom- 








mended by the late Dr. Currie, in his es- 
sav: onthe subject, that so much advan- 
tage has arisen to society; the experience 


of this celebrated physician, as well as of 


all those who have foilowed his practice in 
this respect, clearly and decidediy prov- 
ing, how very etfeciually diseas-d action ts 
moderated by a weil-reguiated atfusion o: 
cold water. 

‘the inedinm heat of the human bods 
while inghealth, is indicated by y8 of Fah- 
renheit: and from 58 to 69 er 62, of the 
sane scale, marks the temperature of the 
sea, duriag the warm and temperate 
months. 

In January, 1811, during hard frost and 
saow, athermometer made by Berge, which 


stood at the freezing point in the open air, , 


on being immersed in the sea ar Brighton, 
rose from five to six degrees.—During the 


warm summer months, the ditterence of 


temperature between the air on the coast, 
and the sea, is not, by experiment, found 
to be more than from six to seven degrees ; 
so that it appears, that the difference be- 
tween the temperature of the air on the 
sea-coast, and that of the sea, is nearly the 
same in the number of degrees, in winter 
and in summer; but the difference in the 
nature of the temperature during these 
seasons, is reversed, the sea being relatively 
colder in summer, and warmer in winter, 
than the air on the sea-coast. In some 
subsequent experiments I nade Curing the 
prevalence oi intense cold in the same 
month of January, the sea-water sunk the 
mercury in the thermometer to the freez- 
ing point; but the atmospheric tempera- 
ture was at twenty-five, and in the night at 
twenty of Fahrenheit. 

Thus holding in view, that the effects of 
the bath will depend partly on its own 
teinperature, partly on the previous heat 
and condition of the human frame, and 
partly on the duration of its application, 
we may form a pretty accurate general rule 
to guide usin its management and avplica- 
tion, for the cure or alleviation of disease. 
‘To those labouring under the various spe- 
cies and degrees of debility, the action of 
the bath, as water is more dense than air, 
should be so modified with respect to tem- 
perature, time, and frequency, as to pro- 
duce a healthy condition. 

The terins, bracing, constringing, tonic, 
and others of a similar meaning, are to be 
understood only in a figurative sense. The 
muscular fibres which serve as the moving 
organs of our frame, under diseased influ- 
ence, are said to be, in common and po- 
pular language, relaxed, unstrung, ener- 
vated, &c.; and the remedy capable of 
removing or lessening this morbid coadi- 
tion, is consequently designated by the 
terms already mentioned. ‘This mecha- 
nical sort of language is formed on a 
supposed resemblance between the living 
subject. and a stringed instrument out of 
tune; and where the animal frame is un- 
hinged and enervated, the action of reme- 
dies which give tone, firmness, and strength, 
becomes necessary. Among these, the 
cold bath, under proper regulations, holds 
the first place. But although this phraseo- 
logy may be allowed in a loose and popu- 


lar sense, yet it would be wrong to accede 
to it in its complete anc strict acceptation. 
the living fibre, and the whole aniinal 
machine, being constructed in so wonder. 
ful and Geautiiul a manner, and its func. 
tions being so intimately connected ang 
accurately arranged, that searcely any 
| Comparison of sueh a nature can sive ove) 
a iaint idea of the object to which we 4}. 
lude. ‘The idea, however, though fain 
;and not accurately conveved by this figy. 
| rative language, is of use, as it sueaests to 
such a3 are not conversant with the actual 
structure and mechanism of the humas 
trae, some knowledge of its concition, 
when in the enjoyment of health, or fa. 
Louring under disease. 

A youthful person ia the vigour of 
health, on plunging into ihe cold bath, in- 
stantly feeis a coniused and tadeseribable 
sensation, arising from a sudden change of 
temperature, and rapid transition from one 
, nedium to another. On entering the bath 
step by step, until the whole body is im- 
mersed, the sensation is very different. In 
the latter case, the perturbation, a3 well as 
the shock, is much Jess considerable ; a 
a ceneral shrinking, atleaded with a con- 
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vulsive feeling, agitates the frame; the in- 
voluntary respiration is quick and irregu- 
lar, and some moments elapse before a 
collected state of regular perception is re- 
covered. Should the weather be warm, or 
teinperate, the feelings become extremely 
grateful ; should the air be unusually cold, 
the temperature of the water, to the feel- 
ings, seems warmer than it actuaily is.— 
Other sensations are extended, which are 
neither accurately attended to nor clearly 
remembered, till a habit of using the 
cold bath is formed. When this happens, 
some of the feelings described cease to 
exist, and others of thei are experienced 
with fess intensity. 


(To be continued.) 








FORGERY OF BANK NOTES. 

Tue means of increasing the diffe 
culty of Forging Bauk Notes (a sub- 
ject to which the attention of the 
Readers of the Lirexary Journat 
was drawn ip the preceding Number) 
has fixed the attention of His Majesty's 
Government; and a Commission has 
just passed the Great Seal, constituting 
a Board for proceeding on the requisite 
investigation. We shall retara to the 
topic next week. 
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Arctic Ice.—A letter from Copenhagen 
communicates the folowing details con- 
cerning the reported breaking up of Ice 
on the coast ef Greenland :—** Four hun 
dred and fifty square miles of ice have re- 
cently detached itself from the easter 
coast of Greenland, and the neighbouring 





regions of the Pole. It was titis mes 
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ghich, during 400 years,* had rendered 
that country at first difficult of access, anc 
afterwards inaccessible, so as even to Cause 
ts existence to be doubted. Since 1786, 


referred to some changes more orless con- 
siderable, inthe seas of the North Pole ; 
hut at the present time so much ice has 
detached itself, and such extensive chan- 
nels are Open aimidst what remains, that 
they can penetrate, without obstruction, 
as tar as the 83d degree. All the seas of 
the North abound with these floating 
masses, Which are driven to more tempe- 
rate climates. A packet from Halifax tell 
in with one of these islands, in a more 
southern latitude than the situation of 
London; it appeared about half a mile in 
circumference, and its elevation above the 
water, was estimated at 200 feet. This 
breaking up of the Polar ices coincides 
with the continued tempests from the 
south-east, accompanied with heats, rains, 
storms, and a very electrical state of the 
atmosphere: cireuinstances which, during 
three years, have caused us to experience 
in Deninark hot winters and cold humid 
summers Onthe 25th of May, there fell 
at Copenhagen, five showers of hail. to 
each of which stcceeded a dead calm. 
Many mariners are apprehensive that the 
ice will fix itself an the eastern coasts to 
America; but whilst the north-east winds 
prevail, tnese floating masses will disap- 
pear in the southern ocean. Some of the 
tloating islands conveyed forests and trunks 
of trees. We notice this last fact princi- 
pally for the satisfaction of geologists, who 
aitibute to phenomena of this sort the 
blocks of foreign granite found in the 
chain of the Jura mountains, and conveyed 
to the epoch when our highest mountains 
were covered with water.” 








———-— - ——— 


HFigitive Poetry. 


THE INCH-CAPE ROCK. 
No stir in the air, no stir on the sea, 
The ship lies as still, as still as may be, 
‘Her sails have neither breath nor motion, 
Her keel lies steady in the ocean; 
Without either sound, or sense of their shock, 
The waves roll'd over the Inch Cape Rock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 
You could not hear the Inch-Cape bell. 
Phat bell had a holy Abbot hung, 
And on a floating raft it swing ; 
Ai, as the billows rose or fell, 
Sill londer and louder was heard the kvell : 
Phe sailors bore off from this perilous rock 
Aud bless’d the good Abbot of Aberbrothock. 


And now that bell and its float were seen 
Like a darker spot on the ocean Zreeny 

he aun in heaven rode high and yay 
All things were happy on that day, 
The sea-gull scre:zimed as she fluted around, 
And there was pleasure in the sonnd. 


eee 


_* Our readers will persevere in their seep 
ticism concerning the four hundred vears” so 
Constantly spoken of, by the modern historians 
Of Greenland. See the 
Journal, entitled, “There is nu Lost Green- 


land ;° ; 
M 13’ and our Papers from the French of M. 
alte-Brun. 
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Sir Ralph the Rover walked the deck, 
is eye was on that dark green speck ; 


Hie folt the influence ofthe spring, 
tt made hin whistle, tt made him sing: 


e . o- ! S > . ¢ Th ‘KC ee 
the reports of the whalers have invariably | His heart was mirthful to exerss 


But the pirate’s urrth was wickedness ; 
His eye was on the bell aad float, 


“ My men.” he said, ** get out the boat, 


And row me to the Inch Cape Rock, 


Vil plague the old Abbot of Aberbrothock.”’ 


Phe boat they lower, the boat they row, 
And to the luch Cape Rock they go, 


Sir Ralph has leant him o'er the boat, 


He cut the bell from off the float, 

Down aunk the bell with a gingliog sound, 

Vhe bursting billows clos’d aronad ;— 

Quoth the Rover, “ The next that comes to 
the rock 

Wo’ut bless the old AbLot of Aberbrothock.” 


Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away, 

He harried the seas for many a day, 
Till, having gained of gold ful! store, 
He home returned to Scotland's shore, 


The wind bad blown a aale all day 

Towards evening it had died away, 

The mist was so thick on the ocean green, 

Nor cape nor beadiand could be scen. 

On the deck the Rover takea his stand, 

‘* The weather's so thick, I can spy ov land ;” 

Quoth avother “ twill he lighter soon, 

Youder’s the beam of the rising moon ; 

Quvoth another, “ Dost hear the breakers 
roar, 

Yonder, methinks, shontd be the shore ; 

Yet where we are | cannot tell, 

Would to heaven we could hear the Inch-Cape 
bell.” 

Though the wind is down, the tide is strong, 

The vessel quickly drifts alang— 

At once she strikes, with a dreadful shock, 

“Ol Christ! she has struck on the Inch. Cape 
rock!” 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair, 

He curst himself in his desparr ! 

The rock had burst an opening wide, 

The waves rushed in on every side, 

Yet even in that hour of fear 

One only sound could the Rover hear ; 

\ sound, as if, with the Tuch-Cape bet!, 

The fiends below were ringing his kneil. 








Original Poetry. 





LE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sirn,—If vou find the above trifle worth 
inserting in your valuable publication, | 
shall hereafter furnish you with many 
other new ones, on various subjects. 

lam, &c. Luzita:o 
Sha klewell Green, 
18:h June, 1818. 


Air. J'ai perdu mon ane 
Rose, hé liotrope, 
Tout se déveluppe, 
Grace au bijow si couru,; 
Et Pon ne parle que du 
Kaléiduscope. (bis-) 
Et le microscepe, 
Et le télescope, 
Noffrant plus nen de nouveau, 
Doivent céder le pas anu 


Kuldidoscope. (bis.) 


Fat on misanthrope, 
Myope ou cyclope, 
On resterovit méme a jeun, 
Pour le plaisir d’avvir an 
Kaléidoscope*, ( his.) 





CHARADES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—If you should judge any of the 
following charades worthy insertion in. 
your inost amusing publication, you will 
couter an honour on the author. 

Your's, &c. Epmunp. 


I, 


My first in music oft’ appears 

And also in declimug years ; 

Aud further too, Pil prove it clear, 
It often may proceed from fear. 

My second oft’ will cause my first, 
And likewise evils most accurst H 
Emblem of war, where’cr it goes, 
"Vis followed by unuumber'd woes, 
My whole a pleasing contrast forms, 
Vrophics of worth, tis tomb adorns ; 
His mem'ry uafasdted still we cherish, 
Genius like his will never peaish, 


If. 


Acuteness [| am used t'express 
Both of wetal aud of mind, 
Cunning, by me you'll oftew guess, 
In wit you likewise me may find; 


If all these will not reflect me, 

A living character “ll detect me; 

Whost merit most conspicuona shows ; 
His name this riddle will disclose, 


If. 


I'm clear, and smooth, and often cut, 
Aud often on your table put ; 

‘Take off a letter, and you'll find 
What to possess Im much iaclio'd: 
Take off another, now you'll see 
What 1 must beg you'll nut call me, 


IV, 


My first is doubt, avd black as fate, 
Yet oft’ by love ig used, 

Now causes discord, rage and hate ; 
By men "tis much abus'd, 


By soldiers oft’ my second’s said , 
By you is often done ; 

But never when you go to bed, 
And oever when you run. 


My whole is used every day 
By poet, peer, and tradesman too ; 
But how, or why, Twill not say, 
Because [ll leave the rest to you, 


THE 
ORIGIN OF WOMEN. 


—_——— - 


Imitated from the Greck of Simonides. 





A SCHOOL-EXERCISBF. 
When sovereign Jove the female race desian'd, 
He cast ia different moulds exch different 
mind, 
And, as on various snbatancces his eyes, 
He turn'd, thence bade a strange creation rise, 


A sow (in sooth it prions me while I sing) 
Was the first model of the first made thing, 


—w 





* Though our Correspondent’s accentuation 
of the word Kaleidoscope is wrong, yet we in- 





Suige him it, in favour Of bis metre, Eniror. 
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Whose house unswept, with dirt is cover'd 
o'er, 

Perpetual litters on the greasy floor, 

Tables, on which the name of slut to write, 

White she, with face unwasht, a sordid wight, 

And finen soiled, which hurts the sense of 
sinelling, 

Wallowe, aitd faitens, in her nasty dwelling. 


A crafty for supplied the model next, 

Aod weil the comment auswer'd to the text: 

Of woucrous cunping, aud all plercing view, 

Both good and evil equally she knew. 

Women thus formed, are often very devils, 

Decent at times, aud vecessary evils, 

One hour ave passing cold, then passing hot, 

And numerous are the tricks they boast, God 
wot! 


A bitch, (the truth Leannot but display) 

Railing and barking, brought the next to day; 

Nor to bev type disgraceful was the fair, 

Curious to see, and curious still to hear ; 

Dartiug her glances quick, and shifting round, 

With wandering footsteps traversing the 
ground, 

And yelping though she sees no mortal nigh, 

What power alas! her ceaseless tongue can 
tye? 

Threats she contemns, nor heeds the offer’d 
bone ; 

(0 vain you dash her teeth out witha stone: 

Jn vain you lift (he whip, ia vain you flatter, 

Ia presence of your guests, she still must 
chatter. 

Skill’d a perpetual larum to excite, 

Growl at the sun, and bay the moon by night ! 


Formed from a lump of earth, another came, 

Aud the Gods cursed au husband with the 
dame. 

Women like her, are heavy, stupid, slow, 

Nothing they know, nor cver wish to kuow- 

Give black for white, they see not the deceit, 

Nor understand one office—but to eat ; 

And when keen wintry frosts the fields attire, 

To shiver, draw their chair, and hug the fire. 


Auother, lo! from the salt deep ascends, 

Whom Laughter now, and pleasing Mirth 
attends : 

A strauger seeing her. would awear ber face, 

Her manners, deckt by every gentler grace; 

That nove in elegance could ber exceed, 

Her mind, a sweet psrterve without a weed, 

Let but one hour elapse, this fair so mild 

Approach you dare not —She is frantic, wild ; 

You turn your cycs away and shan the sight, 

aod feclingly exclaim, gods! what a sprite! 

Robbd of her young, a tigress thus would 
roce, 

Her vixen pacsion heeds nor youth, nor age, 

Nor friends, nor foes ;—-most hike her parent 
deep, 

Ou which the lingering winds vow seem to 
slecp, 

Clad ia its summer vest, while, every smart 

Forgotten, joy inspires the sailor's hear’: 

But, on a sudden, vengeful storins aise, 


Aud bift its mountain-billows to the skies. 

Creating yet, dove saw before hin pass 

A ‘sack of asbes on a loaded ass. 

Hence hie composed a dame, who stood stock 
siill, 

No words could make her move against her 
wills 

But strong wccessity at fength impels 

The patiewt-bearing drudge no more rebell'd, 

She toil'd aud labour'’d like an arrant slave, 

Obev'd her lord, and did the work le gave. 

Meanwhile, by stealth, her stomach claims |. + 
cure, 

Ou any food she dines, and any w bere 
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Eats or by day, or night, oras she can, 
Roasts a potatoe, claps a sop ith the pan. 


A meagre weasel struck his godship’s mind, 

Who a sad discontented wretch desigu’d ; 

Nothing to her is beauteous, nothing Lavy 

She secs December ‘midst the radiant May. 

For her, alas, uot love itself hath charms, 

She pincs and frets e’en in her husband's 
ariDbs ; 

Filches her neighbour's fame, spoils all their 
meetings, 

Aud every dish of tea with scandal sweetens. 


Now from a mare, high-mettl d, prancing, 
young, 

With loose and flowing mare, another sprung, 

No servile deeds for her, the haughty elf! 

To make a pudding! Oh! “twere death it- 
self. 

Plain-work ! good heaven preserve her aching 
head! 

Were fingers such as hers for plain-work 
bred ? 

Freedom.she prizes, duty is a joke; 

She kicks and winces at the marriage-yoke. 

Her dainty person, lo! the important care, 

She paints her cheeks, and combs her spread- 
ing hair ; 

With feathers, or with flowers, her head adorn- 
ing, 

And at her toilette wastes the hours of morn- 
ing £ 

Vjews in a pocket gloss her face, or neck, 

And smiles and wipes offan imagined speck. 

Strangers with pleasure mark this buxom 
bride, 

But, O! how curs’dis be, to whom she’s tied ; 

Unless, indeed, a nabob, or a king, 

Should fora mistress choose so vain a thiag ! 





An ape supplied the next creative plan, 

Aud a most loathsome present gave to man, 
With wrinkled forehead, and a scatter'd nuse, 
A laugh she raises wheresoe’er she gues. 

Her neck is short, she searce can tarn her 


head, 

Her lips cling close, while wide her back is 
spread, 

Oh weetch! who takes this partner to his 
bed! 


Artful, and cunning, like her parent, she, 
With her obnoxious form, her thoughts agree. 
Ugly without, and ugly too within, 

And if she caunot smile, the fright can grin. 
From her a kindness no one ever proves, 

For mischief is the diet with she loves. 


Jove saw the industrious inmates of the hire, 
And straight appeared the lovlicst dame alive. 
Happy the ian, to whom is thus consign’d 

4A blameless being both in form and mind ; 
Happy the house which boasts this spotless 

fiir, 

Prauqjuillity, content, and wealth, are there 
She still retains her husbaud’s constant heart, | 
Lt boih, ta late old age, Death wings his dart, 


| 


Ther cratefal offspring weeping oer ihe tomb, 
Blest with the father’s sense, the imother’s | 
bloons, 


Transcending all the sex, she soars above 5 

Celestial grace is her's, she breathe s cee-tia 
loye. 

She scorns the Kght and vain: ho wpure! 
how chaste! 

Virtue is her's, and unaffected taste. 

Such, on its favourites, partkel Heaven be 
Slows; 

Lod ware from partial Weaven such bounty 
flows! 

ALC TUS. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have to apologize to several advertigers 
for the postponement of their advertisemep 
till mext week. 

We are told, that from a comparison of dates 
W.H.M cannot be right. 

We omitted to mention, on occasion of insert. 
ing the *€ Ballad” in our number of fast 
week, that aiuutilated copy had been priated 
in a novel a few years since, 

* Ossian and Gaclic Poetry,” promised before, 
will appear as soon as possible. 

* An Ancient Briton,” in our next. 

We are unable to comply with the request of 
J FE. but the alterations he mentions are 
just such as we could wish. 

The “ Historical Narration of the whole Bible,” 
will be resumed iu our next. We find that 
the preceding parts having beea copied, as 
usual, into several publications. 

The continuation of the Poison Tree of Jays 
is unavoidably postponed till our next. 

Our week’s list of new publications is also 
postponed. 

All our Numbers that are out of print are re. 
printing, so that Subscribers will speedily be 
enabled to complete their sets. 

Subscribers finding any difficulty in procuring 
the Literary Journal, are requested to apply 
direct to our Publisher. 
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BRITISH GALLERY, Pall Mall. 


This GALLERY, with a Selection of the 
most celebrated Works of the Italian, Spanish, 
Flemish, and Dutch Schools, is open every 
Day, from Nine in the Morning until Six in 
the Evening. ( By order.) 

JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 


Admittance 13. Catalogues Js. 











The COLONIAL JOURNAL, 


On the 18t of September next will be pubiished, 
Price 8s. 


The COLONIAL JOURNAL, 
and IX. 

Contents oF No. IX.—A View and De- 
scription of the City of Buenos Ayres, i 
South America; Affairs of Ceylon; West India 
Affairs; Arctic Expeditions; Map and De- 
scription of the Great Western Canal, 10 the 
State of New York, &c. &c. 

Printed for Ballwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pa- 
ternoster Row: J. M. Richardson, Cornhill; 
and J. Booth, Duke Street, Portiaud Place. 

N.B ‘The Colouial Journal, Nos VII and 
X, will be published on the first of Novem: 
ber: and Nos. VIE aad XI oon the first 6! 
next; after which the snecessive 


Nos. IV 


January 
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numbers will be puecteaily published at the 


regular quarterly periods. 








LONDON: —-Printed for the Proprietor, 4 
G. PAVIDSON, Ol2 Bose ti Court : = 
Published by A.CHRISTTE, 302, Strand | a 
front of Exreter » BE PVT LSON, * , 
‘and J. CHAPPELL, - 
REYNOLDS's Subscription Reading swor'’s 


1m here 
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137, Oxford Street ; 
and Advertiscments are rect ined, 
1 a 1 tc “ ‘ 
fSubscithers are res rvectfully requested shi 
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ORDERS to any Bouhseller or ses 
to them own places ©. residence. | 


(PRICE SIXPENCE. 
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